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The Club House of the Chicago League for the Hard-of-Hearing, where the American 
Federation held its annual conference, June 18, 19, 20. Some of the conference papers will 
appear in the August Votta Review. 
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THE DEAFENED AT PLAY 


By HeLten M. Cooper 


(This is the first of a series of articles by Miss Cooper, who was formerly Recreational 
Director of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing.) 











INTRODUCTION 
NCE upon a time it was discovered 
that Play had another name, the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth. And 
so man started on his quest for Play. 
Many of us are familiar with the 
words of Dr. Henry Curtis, America’s 
great play-leader. He says, “More and 
more we are coming to see that we all 
need to play, whether we are young or 
old, that we can not keep our mental 
sanity and poise without it. The recrea- 
tion movement is coming to make pro- 
vision for the play of adults as well as 
children.” He goes on further to say 
that cities feel that they must furnish 
not only playgrounds for children but 
evening recreation facilities for adults 
and so are opening their public buildings 
and gymnasiums, and developing pag- 
eantry. Rural communities in feeling 
the need of play are introducing ath- 
letics, play festivals and the like. 
When the world war came it was 
found that the play of the soldier was 
not the least of its problems. We all 
know of the time, the effort and the 
money spent in giving the soldier oppor- 
tunity to play, more than that, in making 
him play, for would not the winning of 
the war depend upon his mental poise, 
his spirit, his “pep”? 
And now we find play being used as 
# cure; hospitals are giving it to their 
convalescents, institutions for the crip- 
pled are adopting it to their needs, and 


schools and associations for the blind 
are using it in the form of athletics, 
dancing and dramatics, to overcome the 
fear that grips the blind and to make 
them social beings who have common 
interests with their seeing friends. 

Can we who are deafened afford to 
doubt that play is not only possible but 
essential to us in making social beings 
of us in helping us overcome our 
particular hoodoos? 

Perhaps, dear reader, you have seen a 
group of deafened people and know 
some of the difficulties in giving this 
cure called Play. There is the person 
who is slightly deafened but yet must be 
patient with those who are greatly deaf- 
ened; there are lip-readers and non-lip- 
readers and those with whom it is well- 
nigh impossible to communicate in any 
way. There are some, too, whose shy- 
ness or habitual diffidence lead them to 
shrink from activity or any new idea, 
and others whose minds are too tired 
from hours of concentration at their 
work for further effort. All these and 
others are combined in one group, and 
yet you will always find some who are 
eager to make an effort, and who will 
give their best in faithful service if you 
will but show the way. And so perhaps 
you will believe with us of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
that practically every form of play is 
possible for deafened people provided it 
is adapted to their needs. Perhaps, too, 
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you believe with us that the greatest de- 
velopment comes not to those who play 
but to those who share in the responsi- 
bilities of play and to those who give. 
Come and we will show you a masquer- 
ade enjoyed by deafened people and 
conducted by deafened people from the 
printing and selling of tickets to the 
running off of the “Nantucket.” There 
you will see every kind of character 
from Old Mother Hubbard, down to the 
“Yeller Kid” and little black Topsy. Or 
join our Women’s Club on a Saturday 
night in a “regular” Hallowe’en party 
and partake of the fun of bobbing for 
apples or of ducking somebody’s head 
in the water when she bobs, or of a hi- 
larious doughnut-eating race and the joy 
of having your fortune told in a dozen 
different ways. And then when all the 
world is going on picnics and outings we 
go, too. Games? Races? Boating? 
Walks? We can have them all, to say 
nothing of the “feed” and the coffee 
cooked over a real camp-fire. And 
surely you will want to see a program 
arranged by a group of our younger 
members, a play or a pantomine, made, 
coached and carried out by them, with 
costumes, props and all. 

And now we will tell you some of the 
things we have tried and found good. 
They are not new or original but have 
been collected and adapted during sev- 
eral years of experimental recreation. 
There are games for lip-readers and 
non-lip-readers, active games and quiet 
games, games for adults and games for 
children. We shall tell you, too, of 
parties and dances, of entertainments 
and programs of various kinds as we 
have worked them out. And if these 
pages and those that follow can help 
you to believe with us that we deafened 
can play, that we must play, they will 
have served their purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS GAMES 


OnE Eye 
A sheet is hung in a doorway. The 
group is divided into two teams, one of 
which goes behind the sheet. Members 
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of this team take turns in _ looking 
through a hole in the sheet with one eye. 
The other team must guess the people by 
their eyes, a blackboard record being 
kept throughout the game. Teams 
change places, and when the game is 


finished the records are compared to de-. 


termine the winners. This may also be 
played with hands, shoes, etc. 
PEANUT Pass 

The company is formed in two lines 
facing each other. A pan of peanuts 
stands beside each leader and an empty 
pan at the other end of each line. Each 
player grasps his neighbor’s left wrist 
with his right hand. At the signal to 
start the leader picks up one peanut at 
a time and passes it down the line. The 
side which first succeeds in passing all 
the peanuts down the line and_ back 
again gets all the peanuts. 

Porson CARPET 

Players march in couples single file 
around the room while a march is 
played intermittently on some _ instru- 
ment. One or more small rugs are 
placed in the path of the marchers or 
circles may be drawn on the floor. If 


any player is left on a rug or circle — 


when the music stops he must drop out 
of the march. All march again when 
the music starts and try to avoid being 
caught on a rug. The last one to re- 
main in line wins. 
Rapip TRANSIT 

Players stand close together in circle 
formation. Each player is given an ar- 
ticle such as a sofa pillow, flat-iron, 
book, dishpan, waste basket, peanut; 
brick, broom, pail half full of water, 
etc. At the signal to go these are passed 
in rapid transit to the left. Any player 
who drops an article withdraws from 
the game but does not withdraw his ar- 
ticle. The one staying in longest wins. 

SNAP THE Broom 

Partners take places in a circle faced 
for marching. “It,” who has no part- 
ner, stands in the center of the circle 
with a broom in his hand. Players 
march and after a few minutes, “It” 
snaps the broom to the floor, whereupon 
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those marching on the inside must find 
new partners. “It” tries to get a part- 
ner at the same time. The player left 
without a partner becomes “It” and 
snaps the broom. 
PENNY WISE 
Each player is given pencil, paper and 
a bright new penny and is told that the 
answers to the questions (which are al- 
ready written on his paper), are to be 
found on the penny. Questions and an- 
swers follow, but the answers, of course, 
are to be withheld from the players. The 
paper containing the greatest number of 
correct answers wins. 
1. A place of worship. 
2. Votes in both negatives and affirm- 
ative. 
3. <A tropical fruit. 
4. What we crave from absent friends. 
5. A slang term for a scolding. 
6. Spring flowers. 
7. Part of a whip. 
8. The crest of a hill. 
9. Part of a milliner’s stock in trade. 
10. One end of a river. 
11. A conspicuous quality in  book- 
agents. 
12. A small animal. 
13. To protect. 
14. <A reward of victory. 
15. Found in every book. 
16. A messenger. 
1%. A girl’s delight. 
18. To behold. 
19. A beverage. 


Answers 
. Temple. 

2. ‘Eyes and Nose. 

3.. Date. 

4. Letters. 

5. Jaw. 

6. Two Lips (Tulips). 
?. Lash 

8. Brow. 

9. Feathers. 

10. Mouth. 
11. Cheek. 


12. Hair (Hare). 
13. Shield. 

14. Wreath. 

15. Leaves. 


16. One Cent (One Sent). 
17. Bow (Beau). 


18. C (See). 
19. T (Tea). 
THE Four SENSES 


Seeing 
Arrange on a table a collection of 
various substances whose precise nature 
it is difficult to determine by sight alone, 
for example, granulated sugar, pow- 
dered sugar, salt, powdered borax, flour, 
soda, maple syrup, molasses. Each dish 
is numbered and guests must make a 
numbered list of the collection as identi- 
fied by appearance only. 
Feeling 
Guests are blindfolded and seated in 
a row, and a series of objects is passed 
rapidly from hand to hand. None are 
to be held for more than a few seconds 
each. These might consist of a piece 
of fur, a stone, a chestnut burr, a small 
china doll, a glove. No one who has not 
tried can imagine how difficult it is to 
identify by touch alone. 
Tasting 
With a medicine dropper and a spoon, 
place successively on the tongue of each 
guest a few drops or grains of the fol- 
lowing substances: vinegar, orange juice, 
cream of tartar, lime juice, rolled oats. 
Smelling 
This test consists of holding beneath 
the nose of each guest in turn small 
dishes or vials of oil of citronella, car- 
bolic acid, perfume, bruised mint leaves, 
and a broken stick of cinnamon. After 
each test the guests make lists. of the 
articles. Appropriate prizes would be 
a picture for sight, candy for taste and 
perfume: for smell. Consolation prizes 
might be a small mirror, a lollipop and 
an onion. 
READING TEMPLES 
The group is told that thought can be 
read through the temples. Two have 
been put wise. One leaves the room 
while the others decide on a number 
not greater than ten. The wise one 
comes back and feels several temples. 
She is told the number by the gritting 
of the other wise one’s teeth. 
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BALANCING ACT 


A round log of wood about a foot 
long, a large needle and a thread are 
required for this stunt, which is not so 
easy as it seems. The log is placed on 
its side on the floor and the performer 
sits on it lengthwise with legs out- 
stretched and one heel placed on the 
toe of his other foot. The trick consists 
of threading the needle while holding 
the position. A similar test is to write 
his name on a ca‘d while holding the 
above position. 

CARPENTER AND SEAMSTRESS 

Each gentleman is given a piece of 
cloth, needle and thread and ten buttons. 
At a signal he must thread his needle 
and begin sewing on buttons. The one 
who has accomplished most in five min- 
utes wins a prize. After this each lady 
is given a hammer and a number of 
tacks. She must drive these in a straight 
row and without physical injury to her- 
self. Contest is decided by the straight- 
ness of the rows and the number of 
tacks driven in a given time. 

TABLE FOooTBALL 

An egg is blown and the shell used as 
a football. Two captains are elected 
and each choosed his own side. The 
teams kneel on opposite sides of the 
table with their chins on the table, and 
try to blow the egg shell over the goal 
line, which is made two inches from and 
parallel to their opponents’ side of the 
table. After each goal, the egg is placed 
in the center of the table and’ blowing 
begins again, when the signal is given. 
No player can leave his place and the 
football must be moved entirely by 
blowing. If the table is long more than 
one egg may be used. 

Rainy Day Revay Race 

The group is divided into two sides 
and each side into couples. One couple 
from each side steps up to the starting 
point and on signal walks rapidly to the 
suit-case placed at the opposite end of 
the room. The gentleman opens the 
case and puts the contents (a rain-coat 
and rubbers) on his partner, opens the 
umbrella, picks up the suit-case and 
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with his partner walks to the starting 
point and back. Then he removes the 
articles from his partner, arranges the 
suit-case as he found it and with his 
partner returns to the starting point. 
The next couple then starts, and so on, 
until all have taken part. The side 
which finishes first wins. 
Fruit BASKET 

The group is seated in a semi-circle 
and each player is given the name of a 
fruit. One player stands in the center 
and calls the name of any fruit, the 
player who represents that fruit must 
rise, turn around, and sit down again. 
This is repeated several times, as quick- 
ly as possible and then the leader calls 
“Fruit basket!”, whereupon all must 
change seats. The one left without a 
seat must be “it,” taking the place in the 
center. 


LIP-READING GAMES 
PREDICAMENTS 

A asks B a question, as: “What 
would you do if you lost your purse?” 
C doesn’t watch A but gives B an an- 
swer such as “I would telegraph my 
mother.” B repeats both question and 
answer for the benefit of all. E and G 
now do the same, using F as a medium 
and so on. 

VERBARIUM 

Write a long word on the board. In- 
dividuals in turn come up and give a 
word found in the word on the board. 
When all possible words have been ex- 
tracted individuals give sentences for 
the words. The individual giving the 
greatest number of words wins. No 
proper names are allowed. No letter 
can be repeated unless it occurs twice in 
the given word. A variation of this is 
to allot a few moments to each person 
to write a list of words and put each 
word in a sentence. The one having the 
longest list wins, 


HoMopHENOous Worps 
A sentence is given with a word con- 
taining a homophene. The first to get 
the sentence and pick out the homophen- 
ous word .gives a sentence with one of 
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the homophenes to that word, etc. This 
game may be played with sides and 
tally kept. 
TWENTY QUESTIONS 
A player goes from the room while 
the remainder of the party select an 
object. The player returns and asks a 
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question of each in turn. The one whose 
answer furnishes the desired clue goes 
from the room when the object is dis- 
covered. The answers in this game not 
being limited to yes and no, the most 
difficult objects may be readily guessed 
in the twenty questions. 
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By JouHn A. FERRALL 


[SS Ruth Robinson, that staunch 

friend of the Votta Review, 

who knows how to back up her 
good wishes with sterling deeds for the 
subscription department, has just sent 
me one of the stories Irvin S. Cobb is 
using in his “My Favorite Stories” 
series. It really should be included in 
“Vo.ts,” but it is rather long for that 
purpose. In addition, it offers such an 
excellent opportunity for a little sermon 
that I cannot resist the temptation to 
take it for my text today. 

Well, brothers and sisters, this story 
deals with an experience Mr. Cobb had 
at the circus when he was a boy. I 
should tell the story as he told it, but it 
would take up a page of the Review 
and so overshadow my own remarks. 
That, of course, must not be allowed to 
happen. 

Anyway, in the party with Mr. Cobb 
was a lady who was quite deaf and who 
used one of those old-fashioned ear- 
trumpets with rubber tubing and a sort 
of bell-like aperture at one end, into 
which you spoke. Toward the end of 
the performance the attendants made 
preparations for the piece de resistance 
of the entertainment. One of the acro- 
bats mounted to the top of the runway 
and the ringmaster announced that Mr. 
So-and-so, foremost athlete of the world, 
would now perform his death-defying 
and unparalleled feat of turning a triple 
somersault over two elephants, three 
camels and four horses. 

An expectant hush fell on the au- 
dience, during which the deaf lady turned 
to one of her companions and, in the sil- 


ence, her voice rose loud and clear as she 
demanded : 

“What did he say?” 

The lady she addressed happened to 
be the possessor of a very high-pitched 
and far-carrying voice. She lifted the 
blunderbuss end of the deaf lady’s ear- 
trumpet to her lips and, through its 
sinuous black length in a voice so shrill 
that instantly every head was turned to- 
ward the pair, she answered: 

“He says that that there pretty man 
up yonder with the pink clothes on is 
goin’ to jump over all those animals 
without hurtin’ himself.” 

One of the clowns was squatting in 
the sawdust just below Mr. Cobb’s party. 
At the sound of the high-pitched voice 
of the deaf lady’s companion, he jumped 
to his feet, ran to the head of the larger 
elephant, seized that creature’s long 
black dangling trunk which, as everyone 
now saw, looked very much like the ear- 
trumpet, and raising the tip to his mouth 
shrieked out in a magnificent imitation 
of the high-pitched, far-carrying voice: 

“He says that that there pretty man 
up yonder with the pink clothes—” 

If he finished the sentence, says Mr. 
Cobb, none there heard him! His action 
had caused a veritable Niagara of laugh- 
ter. “It was,” says Mr. Cobb, “the 
finest exhibition of spontaneous humor 
that ever came within my own expe- 
rience.” 

He overlooked, just as I did in my 
first reading of the story, the purely un- 
conscious cruelty of the clown’s imita- 
tion, and the effect it might have had on 
the sensitive deaf woman. But when 1] 
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began showing the story to my deafened 
friends, I was soon enlightened. Only 
two of them laughed. The others were 
manifestly deeply hurt at the thought of 
the ridicule heaped on the deaf woman 
by the clown. Some of them indicated 
rather clearly their opinion that the cir- 
cus audience, headed perhaps by Mr. 
Cobb, should have started up in fierce 
indignation and lynched the clown. 

This attitude of mind, it appears to 
me, constitutes the most serious defect 
of the average deafened person, a defect 
that is fraught with the gravest possi- 
bilities for unhappiness. 

Let me take the elephant’s trunk in 
my hands and cry out to you in a high- 
pitched, far-carrying voice: ‘People do 
not deliberately try to hurt us. People 
do not deliberately try to hurt us!’ 

To protect ourselves from being hurt 
by these purely unconscious acts of 
“cruelty” we need only teach ourselves 
to judge by the motive, and not by the 
action itself. A moment’s consideration 
would convince us that the clown in Mr. 
Cobb’s story had not the slightest in- 
tention of hurting the deafened woman’s 
feeling. He merely saw the humorous 
possibilities of the situation and made 
the most of them at once, largely per- 
haps from training and force of habit. 
No doubt when the deafened woman un- 
derstood what it was all about and real- 
ized how truly humorous the thing really 


was, she joined in the laughter. Per- 
haps ! 
I have always thought that Mr. 


Nitchie’s remarks on the importance of 
cultivating the saving grace of laughing 
at our mistakes in order to take the 
sting out of them, one of his most im- 
portant contributions toward the im- 
provement of the condition of the deaf- 
ened! The laughter is not at you per- 
sonally but at your mistake or at the 
situation that your deafness has caused. 
And to cultivate this saving grace, it is 
only necessary to give our neighbors 
credit for being pretty good citizens at 
heart. 

Let us put it this way: We would not 
deliberately make fun of the affliction 
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of a fellow man. Then why not give our 
neighbor credit for having something of 
the same noble and generous spirit? Not 
so noble and not quite so generous as 
ourselves, of course, for that would be 
impossible, but of average nobility and 
generosity. 

If we happen to encounter a person 
so contemptible as to be guilty of de- 
liberately ridiculing or hurting us, he 
will be, of course, too low to be given 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
hurt us. 

Sensitiveness is, after all, nothing but 
a form of egotism. It merely indicates 
that we are thinking too much of our- 
selves, and so take to ourselves remarks 
and actions that have no connection with 
us at all. .So now and then we are ter- 
ribly hurt by the story or remarks of a 
speaker who does not know that we 
exist. And some of the remarks are so 
manifestly well-intentioned. Take the 
“compliment” a dear old lady once paid 
to a young singer. “Thank you so much 
for your singing, my dear,” she said. 
“It took me back to my childhood days 
on my father’s farm, and when I shut 
my eyes and listened to your singing, I 
seemed to hear the dear old gate creak- 
ing in the wind again.” 

Very likely Mr. Cobb’s deafened 
friends may have just been remarking 
in a clear and _ penetrating voice: 
“‘Doesn’t that clown look like a monkey!” 
Perhaps the clown was sensitive, too. 
Most of us are. That is what makes it 
so irritating when some one else is so 
“thin-skinned” as to be hurt by some 
remark of ours! 

No, no, when we are terribly hurt by 
the clown’s action at the circus, it is not 
really the clown’s fault but our own. We 
are paying the penalty for thinking too 
much about ourselves and our troubles, 
and imagining that everybody is watch- 
ing us, ready to criticize or laugh at us. 
Do not blame the clown. 

“Uncle Josh,” says the San Francisco 
Star, “was comfortably lighting his pipe 
in the living room one evening when 
Aunt Maria glanced up from her knit- 
ting. 
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‘Josh,’ she remarked, ‘do you know 
that next Sunday will be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of our wedding? 

‘You don’t say so, Maria,’ responded 
Uncle Josh, pulling vigorously on his 
corncob pipe. ‘What about it?’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Aunt Maria, ‘only 
I thought maybe we ought to kill them 
two Rhode Island Red chickens.’ 

‘But, Maria,’ demanded Uncle Josh, 
‘how can you blame them two Rhode Is- 
land Reds for what happened twenty-five 
years ago?” 

No, we cannot justly blame the Rhode 
Island Reds, or the clown. The thing 
happened years ago, when we began 
thinking so much about ourselves and 
our handicap that we made it possible 
for the most trivial remark or action 
to hurt us. 

And sensitiveness is such a terrible 
bar to friendship and to economic prog- 
ress. Nobody wants a person around 
who is always being hurt, usually by 
stories or remarks that have no reference 
to him at all. If we could only realize 
that other people are too busy and too 
much interested in their own affairs to 
worry about our troubles, it would help 


us greatly in getting a proper viewpoint. 

What is the use of being hurt by every 
thoughtless remark? It doesn’t add to 
our happiness. And it does lessen our 
love for our neighbor, who hasn’t the 
slightest intention in the world of hurt- 
ing our feelings. Let us resolve to judge 
by motives only in the future and refuse 
to be hurt unless we know that the re- 
mark or action is for the deliberate pur- 
pose of hurting us, in which case we 
shall probably be too angry to be hurt 
As Chuang Tze remarked: “The legs of 
the stork are long; the legs of the duck 
are short; you cannot make the legs of 
the stork short, neither can you make 
the legs of the duck long. Why worry?” 

I know the advice is hard to follow. 
Some time ago at the movies the “topics 
of the day” told of a minister who had 
just delivered an eloquent sermon urging 
church attendance by men of his congre- 
gation. The soprano solo which followed 
was “Words, Idie Words.” I suppose, 
as far as this article is concerned, I have 
about reached the point where the so- 
prano solo is in order. But just one bit 
of advice before I go: Be as sensitive as 
you like, but don’t show it! 





MORE ABOUT THE DEAF AND AUTOMOBILES 


By JANE CurRwoop* 


LL of us are given to wondering, 

some to admiring, but few to 

thinking. It took a thinker to 
write “To a Waterfowl,” and Bryant 
certainly was thinking when he saw that 
bird winging its way south on the ap- 
proach of winter. If more people could, 
or would, think, we would have fewer 
and better laws—auto laws, for instance 
—and fewer auto accidents. 

Standing on a street corner one day 
recently I noticed something—a careful 
auto driver. Several times afterward I 
saw this same driver using the same 
care and good judgment; saw him while 
other drivers passed by not using that 
care and good judgment. So I decided 


*A California newspaper writer. 


to try and get acquainted with this man. 
I was interested in traffic regulations 
and coming “drastic” laws to reduce 
auto accidents. 

Therefore, one Sunday I got out my 
runabout and waited near that corner 
where I had so often seen my man 
turn and pass out of sight. I had not 
long to wait. Half way to the corner 
he began to slack up and out went his 
hand, indicating which way he meant 
to turn. 

He approached the turn far more 
cautiously than other drivers were 
doing; in fact, I saw two cars take that 
corner recklessly, and one driver failed 
to signal. He passed my man. I threw 
into gear and followed. He drove to the 
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outskirts of the city, then on into the 
country. Where the road was open for 
a long stretch he would let out up to 
thirty-five miles; once or twice he ex- 
ceeded it by a mile, but no more. Many 
cars caught up with us and passed, and 
I saw my man turn to give road several 
times before the oncoming car honked. 
The back view mirror was _ being 
utilized. 

On we went, round curves, up and 
down hills, far away from the city. I 
decided to pass at a good clip, and not 
sound my horn. I watched to see just 
how watchful of the back view mirror 
that driver was. I approached at 
thirty-eight miles. 

My man turned aside on my approach. 
I continued ahead as we neared a steep 
grade, which I took with a start, but as 
I neared the top my car labored, just 
made the hill, and then went dead. I 
had outdistanced my man half a mile, 
and as he came up and saw me examin- 
ing my engine he slacked up. Here was 
my chance. I looked up with a smile, 
hailed him, and he drew off the road 
and stopped. 

For a moment he hesitated. I felt it 
was my place to speak and ask for as- 
sistance. He lifted his cap and got out, 
but said nothing as I told him I had 
been unable to locate the trouble with 
the car. I don’t know what he did to 
my machine, but he had it running in 
less than two minutes, yet in the mean- 
time he had not uttered a word. I won- 
dered. 

“T thank you so much,” I at last said, 
very gratefully. “I have often seen you 
pass our house, and I have noticed how 
well and sanely you drive. I wish all 
drivers might do likewise.” I gave him 
my name. 

Without an audible word he took a 
pencil and pad of paper from his pocket 
and began to write. Horrors! I feared 
I had been guilty of -violating some 
traffic regulation and this man, a vigil- 
ante, perhaps, was taking my number 
and name. He handed me the pad and 
this is what I read: 

“IT am very glad I could help you. It 


was a slight ignition trouble. I am 
deaf.” 

Deaf—and one of the best drivers I 
ever saw! Maybe I am not quite a 
thinker, but this made me think. I seized 
his pencil and pad and tried to tell him 
how much I admired his cautious and 
sensible driving, and would he not sit 
down and tell me more about himself, 
so far as driving an automobile goes? 
We sat down, and then and there | 
learned things that very few of us know, 
and fewer are likely to believe if told. 
But as I have seen with my own eyes, 
and have heard this man’s story out of 
all fairness, I want to speak for these 
deaf men who drive cars, and are not, 
as one might suppose, a danger on the 
road. 

I'll call my man Jack. Jack told me 
that all hearing people are as one re- 
garding the deaf man driving an auto— 
they naturally think that one deprived 
of the sense of hearing is almost help- 
less in an automobile, yet deaf men and 
women—stone deaf, | mean—are driv- 
ing around all over the land and are 
not noticed apart from other drivers, so 
the public is not aware of them. Yet 
if the subject of a deaf man driving an 
auto comes up there is a spontaneous 
cry of alarm. There should be no alarm 
about the deaf auto driver. The loss 
of hearing only develops a keener eye, a 
second nature standing guard. A deaf 
man almost senses danger. Always 
alert and watchful, depending only on 
his eyes and quick judgment, he goes 
about as hearing people do, in safety 
and without attracting attention—The 
New Era. 





DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH VISITOR 


The Vortta BurEAu was honored by the 
visit of Mr. G. Shibley Haycock, of London, 
accompanied by Dr. Percival Hall, of Gal- 
laudet College. Mr. Haycock is President of 
the National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
London, England, and principal of the leading 
oral school for deaf children in London. He 
spent quite a while in this country visiting 
schools for the deaf before going to the Con- 
vention of Instructors of the Deaf, at Belle- 
ville, Ont. He attended the Convention as 
the official representative of the College of 
Teachers of the Deaf. 
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“You might just as well take the sun out of the sky as friendship from life; for the im- 
mortal gods have given us nothing better or more delightful.”—Cicero. 


EAR Friendly Folk: 

D If you should ask me what was 
the most noticeable characteristic 
of persons with defective hearing, I 
would answer immediately, “Sensitive- 
ness.” They are as sensitive as those 
little leaves which immediately curl up 
and droop when you touch them with 
your fingers. That’s easily understanda- 
ble. There are many little hurts and 
embarrassments every day. One does 
not become callous and hardened, but 
tends to become more shrinking and re- 
tiring. The only way to overcome this 
sensitiveness is to remove the cause for 
it as much as possible. If you can’t 
hear, you sensibly buy a good hearing 
instrument, learn lip-reading, tell your 
speaker to turn toward the light and 
articulate more distinctly. The more 
you do these things the more natural 
you become, and your friends bless you 
for it. I seldom meet a deaf person to- 
day who does not recognize these ad- 
vantages. He has been “educated” by 
the clubs, lip-reading schools, the VoLtta 
Review and all his well-informed 
friends. He may not have the time nor 
the means to study lip-reading or avail 
himself of other means of improvement, 
but he recognizes them as such, and 

when he can will attend to them. 
Now can you tell me why it is that 
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one can tell a deaf person all these 
things about his hearmng, and even talk 
to him about his mental and spiritual 
make-up, and yet even if you are his 
dearest friend you do not dare to tell 
him of the changes in his voice? There 
may be hundreds of readers who will 
glance at these words carelessly and say, 
“But there is nothing the matter with 
my voice.” Are you sure? Since speech 
is acquired naturally by hearing and imi- 
tating the sounds which are taken 
through the ear, does it not stand the 
test of reason to assume that speech 
will be somewhat affected when sound 
waves are blocked out, and one can no 
longer guide one’s vocal inflections? 

The principal difficulty lies in unbe- 
lief. Once a deaf person acknowledges 
the need for voice training, he may be 
encouraged to take it, but the conviction 
is a hard one to make him accept. 

Now my own ears ate dull, yet I can 
distinctly perceive the change that. takes 
place in the voice of a person who has 
become totally deafened and who has 
done nothing to preserve it. I have in 
mind a young woman who had a very 
natural, pleasing voice. I met her about 
two years ago, when she had been very 
deaf only a few months. She conversed 
easily and fluently wherever she went, 
as her wonderful lip-reading and natural 
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voice did not betray her deafness to 
anyone. Today her lip-reading is just 
as good, but her voice has changed. It 
is sharp, monotonous, absolutely color- 
less. Her voice could be improved, be- 
cause it is in an early stage of failing, 
but how to make her understand without 
distressing her? I have heard her re- 
mark that it was absurd to say that loss 
of hearing made any difference in the 
voice. You could talk just the same as 
ever, if you wanted to. She didn’t need 
the training, her voice was all right. 
Yet this same young lady, when she puts 
on a high-powered hearing instrument 
and talks into the transmitter, imme- 
diately, probably unconsciously, recog- 
nizes and changes the pitch and inflec- 
tion of her voice. 

This reminds me of a letter I received 
the other day: 

“Some one ought to write an article for 
V. R. about the necessity of using an ear- 
phone to help deafened people keep their voices 
pitched right. Miss , one of the teachers 
here, depends entirely upon lip-reading and 
has never used an ear-phone of any kind. The 
result is that she does not modulate her voice 
at all, but talks in a monotone all the time. 
Hearing people say that they can tell by her 
voice that she is deaf and often times they can 
scarcely understand what she says. My ten- 
dency is to yell at the top of my lungs, trying 
to hear myself talk. With the help of friends 
who tell me when I’m talking too loud and 
with an earphone, I can keep my voice modu- 
lated better than when I first came here. 
Formerly I had no one to tell me when I 
talked too loud, and I wore my phone only 
when absolutely necessary. The result was 
that my voice was about two octaves too high 
all the time.” 

There it is in a nutshell! Don’t let 


your lip-reading make you discard your 
good friend, the hearing device. 

If a person cannot hear with an ear- 
phone his voice may still be trained and 
carefully preserved. I recently met a 
lady whose hearing was completely and 
suddenly destroyed in an operation. She 
has had no perception of sound for ten 
or fifteen years. Yet her voice is un- 
usually low and sweet. Her articulation 
is clear and her inflections usually pleas- 
ant. I know two men in middle life. 
both “stone deaf,” whose voices would 
put those of some hearing people to 
shame! 
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If you are in doubt about your voice, 
do not ask your family or your best 
friend if they have noticed anything 
wrong. They are too close to you to 
judge. They hear you every day, are 
accustomed to the slight changes that 
have come on so gradually, and through 
mistaken kindness will try to keep you 
from knowing the truth. Get the opin- 
ion of a competent voice teacher, pre- 
ferably one who has had _ experience 
with the deaf. Or in the absence of a 
teacher, ask your physician. Doctors 
are accustomed to telling hard truths. 

Then do something about it at once. 
Talk frequently, so that your voice will 
not fall into disuse. Read aloud (to 
yourself, if no one wishes to listen) and 
try reciting verses of poetry with feeling 
and inflection. Practice those fine exer- 
cises which are in the leading article of 
the May Votta Review, “Voice Placing 
and Enunciation for the Hard of Hear- 
ing,” by Florence L. Evans. If you 
can hear the piano, practise singing dif- 
ferent notes over and over. Then try 
to speak them with the piano. Wear 
your ear-phone while you do it. 

My own voice has a peculiar quality. 
I have never learned to make the sound 
of “r” correctly, and am often careless 
about my articulation. My family pass 
it over rather lightly. I have only one 
friend who has actually tried to help me. 
She has taught deaf children to speak 
and has a thorough knowledge of fun- 
damental sounds. So you see that it is 
as one of you that I speak. 

If you are a member of a club, why 
not have a teacher of voice training as- 
sociated with the club, so that many of 
the members can obtain her advice and 
take lessons if necessary? You might 
start special classes in this work. Has 
any organization for the hard of hear- — 
ing ever attempted it? Which one will © 
be the first to blaze the trail? 

I had a letter on “hymn-singing,” some 
time ago, which rather belongs with this 
discussion of voice. I will quote from 
the letter. 


“In your Friendly Corner for April you 
speak of deaf people studying hymns, a 
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thought that strikes a responsive chord. I hope 
you did not mean only the words and thoughts 
of the hymns, but the colorful music as well. 
Why shouldn’t we learn to sing hymns, and 
all songs that we want to, that we don't 
know? Is there any place we can? The songs 
[I heard sung in my childhood have been a 
living benediction to me. Often and often I 
have sung to myself when alone. Once an ac- 
complished singer with a beautiful voice played 
and sang a simple little child song in an ex- 
quisite way with my earphone held close to 
catch every sound. It rang through my head 
for days and days to come with as many of 
the wonderful modulations as my memory 
could retain. Have the deaf ever been trained 
to sing—those who have been taught to speak 
—upon the pathway through the Silent Land? 
If not, is there not a grave lack yet? I don’t 
know what schools for the deaf are doing in 
this. But sometimes it is the adult deafened 
person who wants a new song, too, to tuck 
away in the treasure-house of his life. I know 
none of us would expect to sing in public 
places without the perfection of voice that 
makes us sure. But in the secret places of 
our own privacy we could sound the music 
that rings. I know there is tone color in the 
voices of the deaf. I have seen it brought 
out in exquisite mimicry in elocutionary work. 
Why don’t we form a club or many clubs for 
singing hymns, with all who can hear excluded, 
and a wonderful voice teacher to guide?” 


Now let us hear what you have to 
say, my friends. 

Necessity has seemed to produce a 
number of excellent inventors among 
our deafened friends. When the door- 
bell or telephone rings, lights flash on 
and off, sleigh bells ring, Ford horns 
bellow, bags of sand thump upon the 
floor, and last, but not least, comes this 
suggestion, including a way in which 
the alarm clock can be made to wake 
you up! 


In reading your article in this month’s issue 
of the Voita Review, in reference to door- 
bells for the deaf, I thought your readers 
might be interested in a few contrivances into 
the home of some of my deaf friends. 

This young couple, both totally deaf, were 
much concerned when they started house- 
keeping in a little home of their own, for fear 
they would not know when someone was at 
the door. The brother of one of them, an 
electrical engineer, put in a system similar 
to the one you describe, but different, in- 
asmuch as the bell connected with a private 
cell battery installed in one of the closets. He 
placed in the upper frame of the door-way, 
in every room in the apartment, a small electric 
light about the size of those used on Christmas 
trees. When someone presses the button at 
the front door, every one of these lights goes 
up and remains up, until in opening the door 


a switch puts out the lights and moves the in- 
dicator in readiness for the next time. No 
matter where my friends happen to be, they 
know someone is at the door. These lights 
have no connection with the regular lighting 
of the house. There is a switch in the hall 
to disconnect these lights, when the owners 
want to go out, so as not to waste the cur- 
rent unnecessarily. 

At the time their baby was born, a new 
difficulty presented itself, namely, how would 
they know when the baby cried at night? 
Numerous ideas presented themselves, until the 
young husband, by that time familiar with the 
workings of the electric bell system, ran a 
wire from the maid’s room into their room. 
Attached to their end is a vibrator (buzzer, 
such as are used in elevators, and can be pur- 
chased in any electrical store) which the 
mother keeps under her pillow. When the 
maid hears the baby cry, she simply touches 
the button next to her bed and the vibrations 
shake the pillow and waken the mother. It 
works perfectly, as does a similar contrivance 
attached to their alarm clock. They removed 
the bell on the clock, and substituted the vi- 
brator, attached to a wire, which was placed 
under the husband’s pillow. The clock stands 
on a mahogany box containing the battery 
which they keep on the window sill or under 
the bed. It is so small, that when they go 
away in summer they can put it in a suit-case 
and carry it along. 

Last of all I want to tell you about a 


suggestion made by one of the Friendly 
Folk, which we have had carried out. 


Since the day I read my first copy of the 
Votta Review, I have made it a point to ask 
every deaf person I have met, also doctors and 
preachers, if they knew of the Vorta Review. 
Not one of them did; most of them thought it 
was something in the line of an electrical 
magazine from the word “Volta.” 

I have always found it hard to get the deaf 
to understand just what it truly was. The 
only way to be certain was to write it out 
and as I detest having things written out for 
me I seldom carry a pencil, and so oftentimes 
we parted without doing much in the way of 
advertising the Vota Review. My suggestion 
is this—the Vorta Review can print some 
small cards, and send them to every subscriber, 
giving the name and address of the publication, 
and on the back have something suggestive of 
the direct purpose of the magazine. Every 
deaf person has a heart and it is my belief 
that every one of those hearts is lonely and 
the fact that there was a magazine published 
purposely for them would have a strong ap- 
peal to the tender spot we all have with us 
continually. A notice in the Friendly Corner 
that the cards could be had for the asking 
might sound the desire for such from the 
readers. Is the suggestion worth a trial? 


We have had the cards printed, and 
if you will write to me and. state how 
many you would like to have, we will 
gladly send you a supply free of charge. 
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Help us to reach every deafened person 
who has never heard of the magazine. 
The fame of our Correspondence 
Club has crossed the sea. We have a 
member in Trinidad, B. W. I., and an- 
other one from distant Australia. If 
members from so far away are attracted 
—and held by the pleasures they find— 
is it not time that YOU joined? Each 
group is limited to twelve members. 
Wouldn’t you like to belong to a group 
that bore such a name as “Prismatics,” 
“Friendship Circle,” “The Robins,” 
“The Johnny-Jump-Ups.” “Jonquils,” 
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“Canadian Sunshine Group,” or “Maple 
Leaves?” There are several others un- 
named. Why don’t you join one and 
help name it? 


Ever your very true friend, 
Tue FrrenpLy Lapy. 


You can always reach me by writing 
to 1601 35th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Please enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope when desiring a 
personal reply. If you wish to join the 
Correspondence Club, state your age 
and tell something about yourself. 





REV. A. H. SUTPHIN--MINISTER OF A RURAL 
CHURCH 


By Laura A. Davies 


OR years the rural church has been 

a problem in religious circles—a 

problem which has baffled the wis- 
est and discouraged the most hopeful. It 
remained for a deaf man to solve the 
problem, at least so far as one rural 
church is concerned, and to solve it so 
successfully as to find the whole country 
knocking at his door and asking, “How 
did you do it?” 

A national committee on the Survey 
of Town and Country Churches, headed 
by John R. Mott, chose this church as 
one of the forty or fifty most successful 
in the whole country, and has featured 
it in its report. The librarian of Prince- 
ton University heard about it, investi- 
gated, took pictures and made them into 
a stereoptican lecture. The American 
Baptist Publication Society took pictures 
for the same purpose. The Northern 
Board of Promotion of the same church 
is using pictures in various ways. It 
has been featured in church magazines 
of both its own denomination, the Bap- 
tist, and others. And the man with the 
dull ears who is responsible for it all has 
Deaf 


*No. 12 in the ‘Successful 


People of Today.” 


series, 


written and lectured in response to calls 
from many directions. 

Rey. A. H. Sutphin was born in Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., in 1860, the third 
in a family of ten children. His father 
was a blacksmith. The boy worked on 
the farm and attended the country school 
till he was fourteen; then went to work 
for a butcher. He spent eight years in 
this business and two working for the 
Standard Oil Company before he decided 
to get an education. He became deaf in 
one ear at the age of twenty, and was 
twenty-four when he entered Colgate 
Academy at Hamilton, N. Y. He spent 
ten years in the academy, Colgate Uni- 
versity and Colgate Theological Sem- 
inary. 

His first pastorate was at Southwest 
Oswego, N. Y., a rural charge, where he 
rebuilt the church. After spending five 
years here he became somewhat deaf in 
the other ear and accepted a call to a city 
church in Jackson, Mich., with the hope 
that the climate farther from the coast 
would benefit him. But his hearing grew 
worse. He broke his ankle in an acci- 
dent, and with shattered health he re- 
turned to the New Jersey farm for rest 
and recuperation. 
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One Sunday morning he accepted an 
invitation to preach as a supply in the 
New Monmouth Church. It was a dis- 
couraged little group. Pastor after pas- 
tor had come and gone among them, and 
when the last one left they placed a $700 
mortgage on the parsonage to pay his 
salary and other church expenses. They 
saw nothing ahead but to sell the church 
property and cease the struggle. But 
there was something in the message or 
the man that morning which revived 
their courage. They had a meeting and 
asked him to preach for them at a salary 
of $400. He accepted. He went there 
with the determination that he would 
stick for at least ten years. That was 
twenty years ago and he is still with 
them. But they are no longer an ob- 
scure, discouraged, mortgaged congrega- 
tion. They now pay their pastor a salary 
of $1,200. Their annual expenses run 
around $5,000. In addition to this they 
bought during the past year a $4,000 
pipe organ. It is all paid for and in- 
stalled. The parsonage is free from 
debt. The church has been remodeled 
and enlarged and more lots bought for 
parking space. New Monmouth is still 
a village of only twenty-six houses, but it 
is surrounded by a thickly settled farm- 
ing community and there are other near- 
by villages. 

The policy of the church has been to 
serve the community in every legitimate 
need; spiritual, industrial, educational, 
social, economic and political. Here is 
the pastor’s common-sense way of sizing 
up the situation: “As soon as the people 
in a community begin to feel that the 
church is living on the community, that 
church is going to die, for the people 
will desert it. But as soon as the people 
get the idea that the church is serving 
the community they will support it.” 

This is not merely a theory with Mr. 
Sutphin. He works it. Several years 
ago, backed by the young men of the 
church, he started a series of lectures on 
farm topics. Speakers were secured 
from the New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege and other reliable places. They 
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SUTPHIN 
Pastor New Monmouth’s Baptist Church 
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knew what they were talking about and 
what the farmers wanted. Stereopticon 
pictures were used and the lectures be- 
came immensely popular. Now, they 
hold annually a farmers’ institute in the 
church. Mr. Sutphin is a member of the 
Monmouth County Agricultural Society 
and his wife one of the Home Economics 
directors of the same organization. 

From the beginning social life has held 
a prominent place in the scheme of 
things. At first entertainments were 
held in the parsonage. There were many 
of them. The deacons and their wives, 
the trustees and their wives, the officers 
and teachers of the Sunday school, the 
young people and the children all had 
their turn at the good times. There was 
an annual field day on Thanksgiving 
after the sermon, and other occasions 
were made to bring the people together. 

The .young people’s monthly socials 
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THE CHURCH IS 
long ago outgrew the parsonage. They 
are now held in the community house 
adjacent to the church. These gather- 
ings are models of their kind. The 


ers 


THE PARSONAGE WHICH 


A MODEL 


SHOOK 


FOR A RURAL COMMUNITY 
programs, consisting of games, readings, 
plays, musical numbers and, of course, 
refreshments, are all prepared by home 


talent and are a more powerful magnet 
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than the movies which can be reached 
by trolley connecting New Monmouth 
with Red Bank. There is a_ well- 
equipped community kitchen at one end 
of the hall, and the ladies of the church 
make good use of it. The church is al- 
ways open to public meetings. School 
meetings, fraternal meetings and re- 
unions are often held there. In fact, it 
is a real community center. 

“Roll Call Day” is the red letter day 
of the whole year. This annual event is 
well advertised, neighboring pastors are 
invited, and outside speakers are ob- 
tained. February is the time chosen be- 
cause the farmers are less busy at that 
time. There is an afternoon program 
with supper in the church at six o’clock. 
A social hour follows supper and then 
the evening addresses. Four special 
committees oil the machinery and make 
the occasion what it is. The supper com- 
mittee is composed of the women of the 
church who know how to reach the heart 
through the medium of the appetite. The 
reception committee, the program ccom- 
mittee and the music committee hold 
equally important responsibilities and all 
work enthusiastically together for the 
success of “Roll Call Day.” 

So much for the church and its place 
in the community life. As for the man 
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PASTOR SEEMS TO KNOW HOW TO MAKE HIMSELF USEFUL EVEN IN 
THE COMMUNITY KITCHEN 


who made the church what it is, his 
deafness has gradually increased until he 
can hear only with a _ strong-powered 
hearing device. He has six different 
types of these instruments and uses the 
one best adapted to the occasion. He has 
one with a twenty-foot wire attached. 
He can set this in front of a speaker 
and carry the receiver with him to a seat. 
He has some knowledge of lip reading 
and gets some help from finger spelling. 
He has trained his sight and his touch 
to help greatly. Nothing that will give 
the slightest assistance as a_ substitute 
for the lost sense is despised. 

His philosophical attitude is best sum- 
marized in his own words, “We lose 
much by deafness, but life is so full of 
good things, so full of the things we can 
do that we cannot grieve over one loss. 
A deaf man has no reason for giving 
up, especially when he has a good wife 
to help. We must be willing to be 
laughed at for our ludicrous mistakes. 
We must be very charitable towards 
people. They are not mean, but they 
must laugh sometimes.” 

Over and over Mr. Sutphin pays trib- 
ute to the loyal help and co-operation of 
his wife and his dependence on her. In 
this he is not alone. I have observed 
that nearly every one of the successful 
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deaf men whom I have had the privilege 
of presenting to you in the VoLta ReE- 
view has done the same thing. This has 
not always been true of the deaf wives 
I have met. Why? Are deaf women 
less appreciative of the help their hus- 
bands give? Or are men less thoughtful 
of their wives? I make no attempt to 
answer the question, but leave it in the 
hope that Mr. Ferrall or Mr. De Young 
will have a plausible theory to present. 

Mr. Sutphin has been an instructor 
for the past two years in the New Jer- 
sey Summer Assembly at Peddie Insti- 
tute on the subject, “The Rural Church 
and Sunday School.” This summer he 
gives two courses: “Art in Religious 
Education,” and “The Administration of 
the Small Sunday School.” 

In spite of his deafness he drives his 
own car and has never had an accident 
of any kind. He sometimes has diffi- 
culty in getting license to drive, but he 
has proved for ten years now that he 
can drive with safety to himself and 
others. He says that safe driving de- 
pends on sight, quick judgment, care 
and common sense far more than on 
hearing. 

With characteristic modesty he insists 
that the pastor is not claiming all the 
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credit for the progress of New Mon- 
mouth Church. He says much is due 
to the pastor’s wife and the good work- 
ers in the church. This is, no doubt. 
true, but it is also true that the best of 
workers get discouraged without good 
leadership. Mr. Sutphin has the far- 
seeing vision to know what will fill the 
needs of his community and the organiz- 
ing ability to keep the people working 
together toward his goal. 

Without reproof he might have buried 
his talent in the obscurity of a New Jer- 
sey farm. Many a deaf man has done 
that. He might have allowed the new 
Monmouth Church to be sold by its dis- 
couraged people and his visions of its 
future laid away as a preposterous day 
dream. He might have lived such a life 
without reproach from his fellow men, 
for they knew nothing of the talents he 
possessed. But if he had, he would have 
known that he had failed. His own soul 
sitting in judgment against him would 
have reproached him ail down the years. 
He chose the way of service, and he has 
found it rich in joy and helpfulness. He 
knows now, because he did not choose 
the easy way, that the world is full of 
love and patience and forbearance for 
even the possessor of a pair of dull ears. 














THE APPEAL OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, Teachers and Friends 


FOREWORD—Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, who conducts this department, is a friend 


and an experienced teacher of deaf children. 
is interested in a deaf child. 


O discipline a deaf child, to train 

him in the way he should go, is 

first the problem of the mother 
and then of the teacher. Punishment, 
without an explanation of the reason 
to the person being punished, is intolera- 
ble to a fair-minded person. Think how 
a mother shrinks from inflicting pain 
upon her child unless she can be sure 
that he understands why she is doing 
it; unless he can be made to understand 
the difference between right and wrong. 
And how is she going to explain to a 
child who cannot hear? 

The mother of a deaf child, because 
she is hampered by this natural means 
of explanation, too often finds that 
she punishes her child in the vain hope 
that the punishment or repetition of the 
punishment for the naughty deeds will 
be self-explanatory. The child learns 
to fear his parent, not knowing what ac- 
tion of his may bring about pain or un- 
happiness. On the other hand, the 
mother in pity and helplessness may 
overlook little misdemeanors which 
should be corrected and lavish upon the 
child all that he expresses a desire for, 
regardless of wisdom and of the de- 
velopment of his future character. This 
child is spoiled—he is doubly handi- 
capped. 

It was very interesting to me to read 
the following article in which a mother 
recognizes this problem and tells how 
she met it in one or two crises with 
her boy. 

*“A mistake made by the parents of 
deaf children is that they frequently 
make them feel a lack of sympathy. 

*From an article sent to me by Mrs. Rose 
G. Stern, of Philadelphia. The article, “The 
Problem of the Training of a Deaf Child As 
Viewed by a Mother,” was one of a series 


by Mrs. Stern in the American Annals of the 
Deaf, March, April and May of 1918. 


She will welcome a letter from anyone who 
If you wish a reply, please enclose a stamp.—Editor. 


From the moment I knew of my boy’s 
infirmity I resolved to lavish every at- 
tention and act of love on him. My 
own interests were to bend to his and 
henceforth no sacrifice was to be too 
great to make up to him for the irre- 
parable loss with which he was en- 
dowed. Now when I speak of ca- 
tering to a deaf child’s wishes and long- 
ings, I do not mean to give him his way 
in all things and so to spoil him. No, 
I do not believe in giving any child li- 
cense to do things that are wrong, and 
it is absolutely necessary to be firm and 
keep the upper hand with a child who 
does not hear. The laws of right and 
wrong apply to him as well as to his 
hearing brothers and sisters, and the 
same punishment and rewards ought to 
be. meted out. A deaf child must learn 
by experience what a hearing one can be 
told in a few words. In trying to teach 
him certain things are right and others 
wrong we must exercise clear judgment. 
Without the use of language this is a 
most difficult thing and one must some- 
times resort to very primitive measures. 

“For instance, my boy when still very 
young would love to go near the light 
and watch it and I was in such constant 
fear that he might come to some grief 
that one day I took his little finger and 
let him touch it. Of course, the instant 
pain he experienced produced a scream, 
but it also taught him that to play with 
it was to be avoided. This may seem 
cruel to some persons, but it was most 
effective and I had no fear from that 
time on that he would set himself on 
fire by playing with the light. There is 
a saying in the German language, which 
translated means, “Whoever does not 
hear, must feel,” and this I applied in 
many ways in warning my son against 
danger. 
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“Occasionally, in severe cases of 
wrong doing, I punished him by putting 
him to bed without his supper, but never 
let him go to sleep hungry, as I per- 
mitted him to have bread and milk. This 
was punishment indeed, not that he dis- 
liked the milk, but that he felt the 
humiliation and disgrace. It was only 
“when the punishment fit the crime” 
that this was done, as for example, one 
day when my opposite neighbor rang 
my doorbell to say George was sitting 
on the second-story window-sill with his 
feet hanging outside. When I tried to 
open my bed-room door, I found it 
locked from the inside and almost every 
key in the house was brought before we 
finally found one with which we could 
open the door. He was still sitting 
there in blissful ignorance of the won- 
derful escape he had had. Was there 
any punishment too great to bring the 
lesson home to him, that he must never 
do such a thing again? 

“Another time while I was occupied 
down in my kitchen, it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that the children upstairs 
were very quiet. I thought I had better 
go up and see, feeling that there must 
be something wrong. I went to the 
nursery—they were not there. I called, 
but no answer. I went through every 
room and could not find them. At last, 
nonplussed, I stood and wondered. Then 
I heard a faint sob coming from a large 
third-story closet which was closed. I 
tried to open it, but in vain. George 
had pushed the lock over from the in- 
side, and there the two babies were and 
not a key in the house to fit it. The 
younger child was not more than two 
years old then, and George less than 
five. One of the neighbors ran for a 
locksmith, who fortunately was located 
only two blocks away, and by the time 
the door was opened, the one child was 
asleep from exhaustion, and George 
frightened half to death. In this case I 
felt he had already punished himself 
sufficiently, and his experience was such 
as to make him want never to repeat the 
experiment. These two instances I have 
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related just to show what extremely dif- 
ficult problems the parents of deaf chil- 
dren are up against and how differently 
they must be handled from the case of 
a child with whom you can talk and 
argue. 

“To a casual observer this child was 
bad, and many a time I was made to feel 
that I did not know how to raise chil- 
dren. Once a younger sister told me 
in plain words that I had much to learn 
in this respect and I was old enough to 
know better. Intuitively I knew what 
she could not comprehend. This boy, 
so full of energy and life, was longing 
to express in action the thoughts that 
had no other outlet. He did what- 
ever sight and mind suggested, without 
a thought of evil or wishing to be 
naughty. Poor child! he had to do 
something to pass away the time—and 
he did what lay within his reach. To 
play with the locks of doors was his 
special delight and just as in Helen’s 
Babies, the child wanted to see the 
wheels go ’round, so he satisfied his un- 
expressed curiosity by locking doors and 
trying to find out how they worked. 
That he could not hear us call to him to 
open, was no mark of badness, but gave 
me much food for thought and sad re- 
flection.” 

The following letter deals with a 
teacher’s problem with  discipline—a 
young teacher trying to handle a big 
over-grown boy of fifteen, who had been 
so neglected for five years that his mind 
was like that of a small child. Here 
we have the problem not only from the 
point of view of the one who must give 
the punishment but also of the one who 
receives it. How many instances occur, 
do you suppose, where teacher and pupil 
fail to come to an understanding, for 
lack of the medium of words to make 
things clear? How very necessary it is, 
you see, for a deaf child to have, above 
all things else—language ! 

“The word ‘discipline’ brings to my 
mind one of the most unpleasant expe- 
riences I have ever had. At the same 
time, however, it was so helpful that I 
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want to tell you about it, in the hope 
that it may help some other young 
teacher. 

“T had been teaching the deaf only a 
short time, and I had one of the most 
difficult clases that a state school could 
produce. They were children who had 
been in school five or six years, but, be- 
cause of poor teachers, untrained teach- 
ers, inexperienced teachers, and frequent 
changes of teachers, had learned scarce- 
ly anything. Their speech was almost 
past remedy, their lip-reading negligible, 
and their written language for the most 
part a string of disconnected words 
which seldom conveyed the meaning in- 
tended. 

“Nearly all of them had good minds, 
but any desire to learn had long since 
departed. They submitted apathetically 
to my orders, but not a spark of ambi- 
tion was I able to arouse. Inwardly I 
stormed, raged and rebelled at the con- 
ditions which had ruined them—but that 
is another story. 

“The boy who burnt the word “disci- 
pline” upon my memory was a long, 
strong, awkward fifteen-year-old, who 
could, if he had tried, have picked me 
up with one hand. One night when I 
was keeping study hall he misbehaved, 
and I told him to stay afterwards. One 
of the few commands he understood 
was, “Stand up,” and when I said 
“Stand up, Albert,” he obeyed readily 
enough. He and I were alone in the 
room, and I was looking over some 
papers. I thought I would keep him 
standing a few minutes, for punishment, 
and then let him go. 

“A minute or two later, however, two 
other young teachers came into the 
room. They had been down town, and 
were enthused over a story somebody 
had told them. As they entered, they 
looked at Albert, and asked why he was 
there; then sat down and began to tell 
me the story. It was amusing, and soon 
all three of us were shrieking with 
laughter. Whether we looked in Al- 
bert’s direction occasionally, I do not re- 
member. I had almost forgotten him, 
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when all at once I heard a noise from 
his corner that sounded, more than any- 
thing else, like the roar of a wild animal. 
Startled, we looked around. Albert’s 
face was flaming with rage, and with 
angry gestures, he gave me to under- 
stand that he was going. Naturally, I 
decided that he wasn’t. I could see no 
reason for his anger, and thought that 
he must simply be tired of standing up 
when the other children had gone. I 
put myself between him and the door, 
and told him to go back and stand up. 
He shook his head defiantly, and roared 
“No.” The other teachers, as aston- 
ished as I, came to my help, and Albert’s 
rage increased. He started to force 
me out of his way (he could have done 
it easily), but a ruler in my hand halted 
him. Then he made for an open win- 
dow, but one of the other teachers (a 
mere girl) was there ahead of him. The 
room was on the ground floor, and just 
then the night watchman came along 
outside. Leaving him to guard the win- 
dows, and the two teachers at the door, 
I flew for the superintendent. He had 
gone to bed with a toothache, and I 
dared not arouse him, but the matron 
offered to come instead. 

“Walking into the room and facing 
Albert’ severely, she asked him, in the 
sign language, what he meant by such 
conduct. Sullenly he signed a reply. A 
word to us, a signed explanation to Al- 
bert, and the boy sank down into a desk 
seat, sobbing like a baby. 

“He had thought we were laughing 
at him! It was all I could do not to 
drop down beside him and cry, too. 

“The others went away, and in a 
moment, willingly enough, he took his 
stand again where I had told him. I 
left him there a minute, then said ‘I am 
sorry, (I wrote it, to be sure there was 
no further misunderstanding), and 
helped him to say it, too. I shook hands 
with him and went upstairs. to think it 
over remorsefully. 

“Tt wasn’t all my fault—even in my 
self-accusation I knew that—but why 
couldn’t I have realized that no boy of 
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flesh and blood would behave that way 
without some reason? Why couldn’t I 
have remembered that a boy of that 
age, being punished, is even more acute- 
ly self-conscious than usual? Poor 
child! Five years in school, and not 
enough English words to explain why he 
was hurt and angry! Not enough lip- 
reading to see that we were not talking 
about him! A foreigner in a_ hostile 
country, sensitive and suspicious ! 

“Perhaps the advocates of the sign 
language will say that I should have 
been familiar with signs, and so able to 
do with my mutineer what the matron 
did for me. I say that it was an outrage 
that he had been left so ignorant of 
English. Even if his teachers had been 
just as incompetent, he would have 
picked up enough English, from sheer 
necessity, to make him equal to thac 
occasion, if he had not been allowed, all 
those five years, to use signs. 

“T am glad to say that the story has a 
happy ending. I went to my classroom 
the next morning with fear. and trem- 
bling. Perhaps Albert would try to ‘get 
even.’ Perhaps he had told the other 
boys that I hurt his arm with the ruler, 
and they would all be mutinous. I was 
prepared for the worst, but the best 
came. 

“Somehow it had dawned upon that 
boy’s mind that he had done me an in- 
justice. Also I think he realized dimly 
that his ignorance of English had had 
something to do with his difficulty. At 
any rate, I could not have asked for a 
better pupil than he was for the rest of 
the year. His penmanship became a 
model for the class. He buckled down 
to real work with his language, and in- 
side of two weeks he had learned more 
than he had in the previous three 
months. His influence on the class was 
a joy, and I had no better friend in 
school. 

“T gave him a prize at commencement. 
Never have I taken such pleasure in giv- 
ing a prize to any child. The experience 
had done much for Albert—but it had 
done much more for me.” 


Following the custom that I started 
last month, I am going to recommend 
some good articles for the teacher and 
mother who wish to find interesting and 
helpful material on the upbringing of 
the deaf child. They can be found in 
some public libraries, or procured by 
buying the back numbers of the VoLta 
Review (formerly the AssocrATION RE- 
VIEW), containing these articles: 

1. Pessimism of Parents and Teach- 
ers. By S. G. Davidson. How lack of 
encouragement has often meant failure 
in life to a deaf boy. Vorta Review, 
September, 1910. Vol. 12, No. 6. 

2. How My Children Were Educated. 
By Lucy M. Sanders. AssocraTION 
Review. December, 1909. Vol. 11, 
No. 5. 

3. Sunday Occupations for Younger 
Pupils. By Bessie N. Leonard. Asso- 
CIATION Review. February, 1907. Vol. 
9, No. 1. 

4. The Home Instruction of a Little 
Deaf Child. By Stella K. White. A 
very good article. AssociATION ReE- 
view, December, 1901. Vol. 3, No. 5. 

Have you, teachers and mothers, any- 
thing to tell us about your experience 
in disciplining the deaf child? Have 
these two letters brought to your mind 
the remembrance of your own expe- 
rience? Will you not share them? 

Write to me about your own personal 
problem and we will try to help you 
solve it. Cordially, 





MORE NEWS FROM THE BARBADOS 

The Barbados Advocate of Thursday, May 
31st, contained an account of the newly-or- 
ganized Lip-Reading Club. This club, which 
was started through the efforts of Miss Tul- 
ler during the past winter, already has the 
following members: 2 life, 4 honorary, 17 ac- 
tive and 8 associate (or hearing). A regular 
plan of activities has been laid out and the 
work is progressing with a vim. 

Every good wish is extended for the Club's 
success. 
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ConpucTep BY THE JoB MAN 


LL readers of the Votta REVIEW 

knew of Mrs. Rodney Dewey of 

Toledo. Her work was an in- 
spiration to many people in quite vary- 
ing ways. It’s about the industrial side 
that I want to talk to you. Only a few 
weeks before her death she and I spent 
an evening discussing the employment 
work of the Toledo League. She told 
me at some length how a great deal of 
that work was carried on. I want to 
give you a few illustrations. 

A big club in Toledo wanted some 
curtains made. Mrs. Dewey got wind 
of it. She went down at once and 
asked that the Toledo League be al- 
lowed to bid on the job. I want you to 
get this point clearly. She didn’t say 
“We are deaf and need the work” or 
“We are a charitable organization and 
for that reason you ought to give it 
to us.” She simply said, “Please sub- 
mit a sample of the work and allow us 
to bid on the job.” 

The work was carefully estimated 
and a bid made. It was as low as any 
other. and because the League had built 
up a reputation for painstaking sewing, 
the contract was given to them. Before 
starting on the undertaking, Mrs. Dewey 
and the president of the League finished 
one pair of curtains. They worked as 
rapidly as the average needlewoman and 
timed the work by the clock. With this 
as a basis, a piece-work schedule at a 
fair price for a day’s work was estab- 
lished. At this schedule the work was 
given out to the needlewomen on her 
list. You see every part of the transac- 
tion was that of a well-organized fac- 
tory. 

It was a year before that time that I 
saw Mrs. Dewey conducting an apron 


sale in the lobby of one of the big 
down-town office-buildings. I watched 
the passers-by, the buyers, the way the 
aprons were sold. It was simply busi- 
ness. They were all made with unusual 
care. An original, fetching design in 
some cases was an element of value. 
Customers bought because they wanted 
the aprons. There was none of that 
patient shrugging of the shoulders, the 
calm resignation, the heaven-help-me- 
look that is often patent on the faces 
of buyers at a charitable bazaar. 

It was on this same business basis 
that the order was taken for hemming 
the linen for a large hotel in Toledo. 
The ladies of Toledo bought their maids’ 
aprons at the League because they were 
more carefully made than those at the 
shops. 

One summer the women golfers at 
Toledo were buying linen golf suits in 
New York. Mrs. Dewey borrowed one 
of them, got a quantity price on the 
linen and estimated the cost of making. 
She took orders for a great number of 
these suits because she was able to un- 
dersell the New York store and still 
pay a fair price to her workers. 

Do you clearly grasp the point I’m 
trying to establish? It makes me hark 
back to my own youth. I had applied 
for a position. I went considerably into 
detail with my prospective employer as 
to the limitations my defective hearing 
forced on me. Quite naturally I did 
not get the position. When my father 
heard of it, he said somewhat contemp- 
tuously, “If I were in your place, I 
wouldn’t play the baby act.” His ex- 
pression made an impression on me 
which has lasted to the present day. 
That’s why Mrs. Dewey’s way of oper- 
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ating made such a strong appeal. She 
never played the baby act herself. Not- 


withstanding her boundless sympathy for 
the affliction of deafness, she never en- 
couraged others to look upon work for 
their daily bread from any point of 
view except that of business. I haven't 
a doubt in the world that it is a blessed 
legacy from this sanity of view that 
this spring, Toledo’s largest automobile 
company sent word to the Toledo 
League that they would give work both 
in shop and office to all the people sent 
them. 

To me not the least of the many 
points of inspiration of Mrs. Dewey’s 
life was the matter-of-fact, business- 
like, unsentimental way in which she 
handled the problem of the day’s work 
for the deafened. It won’t hurt any 
of us to keep in mind that we are not 
in any special class but a part of the 
great industrial system. 


I wonder how many of you have 
an untried hobby.. For years mine has 
been the idea that market gardening and 
chicken raising were the best of all 
trades for a deafened man with a little 
capital. Perhaps it’s for this reason that 
I was especially interested in the letter 
I am including this month. If there 
are others who can give us further light 
on the subject, I hope they will do so. 
As I said, I have never tried it myself, 
nor have I met any deaf people in the 
business. Several of my hearing friends 
have slipped up on chicken raising. As 
the writer of the letter says, apparently 
it is a business requiring great atten- 
tion to details. It struck me that his 
suggestion that a hearing man and a 
deafened one form a partnership was an 
admirable one. His idea that the deaf 
man could acquire much of his knowl- 
edge through reading also struck me as 
geod. But we'll let the letter speak for 
itself. 

TO THE JOB MAN, April 22, 1923. 
Care of the Votta Review, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


In a recent number of the Votta Review, 
Mr. Ferrall spoke of starting as a stenogra- 
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pher although his hearing had never been any 
too good and then capitalizing his experience 
by working as a correspondent, this at the 
suggestion of Mr. Calkins, advertising agent. 
Mr. Ferrall’s experience was somewhat similar 
to my own, but an eye that demands special 
care complicates the matter for me. When 
about eighteen years of age I began as a 
stenographer, and continued with this work 
for several years, including two years in the 
Federal civil service, Washington, D. C. While 
fitting myself for court reporting, serious eye 
trouble led to the loss of one eye. The oculist 
talked with me about chicken farming and as 
the result of his suggestion I was led to think 
and talk and read along this line; although 
city bred, country life had always appealed to 
me, and all my relatives two generations back 
were farmers. A_ cousin, who had _ been 
spending his vacation at a Pennsylvania moun- 
tain resort, visited a large commercial poultry 
plant near by, had a talk with the owner 
which led to some correspondence and resulted 
to my going there the following spring, the en- 
gagement being for the hatching season only. 
Here they had two mammoth incubators with 
a combined capacity of 24,000 eggs. The 
salary was only $15.00 per month with board 
and room, but it was a start. Toward the end 
of the season I wrote to several farms, which 
led to employment on a larger poultry plant 
near Buffalo, N. Y. My hearing was becoming 
steadily worse and there were many days when 
I could not hear at all. At that time I was 
very sensitive about it and did not refer to it 
in my letters. After my arrival the manager 
told me that “he did not know he had fired 
one cripple only to take on another.” It 
seemed that my predecessor walked with a 
slight limp, which did not interfere in the 
slightest with his work. As the manager was 
willing to have me stay until something else 
could be located, I remained there for six 
weeks, assisting the brooder man. The next 
place was on a dairy and fruit farm in the 
eastern part of the state, where I did the 
creamery work—separating, making butter, 
bottling milk and cream, etc. After one and a 
half years of this, I went to a general farm 
on Long Island to do the poultry work and 
devoted all of my time for a year and a half 
to looking after 800 layers. 


Lip-reading had been brought to my atten- 
tion, and I spent the following winter in New 
York City living with an aunt and giving all 
of my time to this study. 

Early in the following spring (1918), I 
went to a poultry and fruit farm in Connecti- 
cut and was there for one year, as assistant 
in poultry work. This farm was operated 
by two brothers; one was very easy to get 
along with, but the other brother was inclined 
to be very impatient, which caused so much 
irritation that we frequently had disagreements. 
From Connecticut I went to Orange County, 
N. Y., to engage in poultry work on a general 
farm managed by a man who had been fore- 
man on the place where I did the creamery 
work several years before, and with whom I 
had always kept in friendly touch. The owner 
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of this place wished to develop a poultry plant 
and gave me a free hand, and under such con- 
ditions I feel that I work the hardest and ac- 
complish the most. At that time they had a 
flock of 200 White Rocks and a few guineas; 
when I left three and a half years later, there 
were 1,000 layers (White Rocks and Leg- 
horns), a small flock of turkeys, about 100 
ducks and as many guineas. The farm was 
five miles from the village and because of the 
isolation and difficulty about getting away for 
recreation I began to look for similar work on 
Long Island for the sake of being in closer 
touch with my brothers, and found an opening 
on a commercial poultry farm at Babylon; 
and after three months there went to a similar 
place at Southampton, which appeared to offer 
a better opportunity, with the understanding 
that I was to do the hatching work. : I found, 
however, that my eye would not permit me ‘to 
test the eggs as it should be done on such a 
large scale, the total incubator capacity being 
36,000 eggs. This was a model plant in every 
particular ; I worked there for five weeks, and 
would not have missed. the experience for a 
good deal. During January and February of 
this year, I worked in a factory in Patchogue, 
where my brother lives. Here I stood at a 
machine all day, and while the hours were 
short, as compared with farm work, that real- 
ly seemed the only good point about it. There 
are precious few people who have the patience 
to explain something new to me so that I 
thoroughly understand it, but the junior mem- 
ber of this firm was such a person: he spent 
considerable time breaking me in and was 
never too hurried to help me over the hard 
places—the most patient man I have ever had 
anything to do with! The work in the factory 
convinced me that the farm was the best place 
for me in the long run and I felt better satis- 
fied to be shifting for myself, even though it 
would be possible to take things easier by liv- 
ing with one of my brothers. Since April ist 
I have been located on the world’s largest duck 
ranch, where the normal output is 140,000 mar- 
ket ducks each season. It would scarcely be 
possible to find a busier place during the 
spring and summer than a duck farm; but fall 
and winter must be very quiet and the work 
here for me will probably not last later than 
fall. This will be a good experience and cer- 
tainly beats the factory, but chickens and tur- 
keys are more attractive and interesting to 
me than ducks and I expect to return to that 
work when the way opens. The owner here 
told me before I came that there was twice 
as much work to do on a duck farm as on a 
chicken plant; I am not so sure about that, 
but do believe that most of the work is about 
twice as heavy. 

In addition to the places already mentioned, 
I have worked on seven other farms where I 
did not stay more than a few days or weeks 
because of unsanitary surroundings, uncon- 
genial people, primitive living conditions, or 
because I simply: could not put up with the 
standard of living of foreigners with whom I 
had to live. One of these was in Vermont, 
where the owner turned out to be a man di- 
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vorced from his wife and living alone. We 
did our own house-keeping and got our own 
meals, such as they were. In addition to a 
few regulation poultry houses, two rooms in 
his dwelling were fitted with perches and nests 
and occupied by hens. Two days after I left, 
they had the worst snow-storm in years, which 
blocked the railroads, so I pulled out just in 
time! On some places, I have been the “hired 
man,” eating in the kitchen and expected to 
keep to my own room. On one such farm, 
my room was over the kitchen, and when the 
family went away for the evening or on a 
Sunday. the other part of the house was locked 
up tight. On most of the farms, however, 
they have taken me and treated me as a 
member of the family. Where I am at pres- 
ent, my room is over the incubator cellar and 
meals are served in the owner's kitchen: most 
of the men here are married and live in small 
cottages on the place. 

Some places have been secured by answer- 
ing advertisements or advertising myself, and 
the Rural New Yorker (an agricultural week- 
ly of wide circulation, edited by Mr. H. W. 
Collingwood, himself deaf), is the best medium 
I know of for this purpose. When talking the 
matter over with a friend who was a Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary, he referred me to one of the 
county secretaries who in turn put me in touch 
with the owners of several farms; this led 
to an interview and employment in the cream- 
ery already referred to. While in Orange 
County, I became well acquainted with the 
Cornell poultry extension worker who covered 
the territory and he has given considerable 
help in dealing with special poultry problems. 
We have traveled together on two automobile 
poultry tours. One of my brothers has been 
a salesman on Long Island for fifteen years 
and is well known locally; it was with his 
help that I secured the three places on Long 
Island. Only a few days ago, my attention 
was attracted to an advertisement in the Rural 
New Yorker describing just such a place as I 
should like to have; although I had not an- 
swered it, the very next day a personal letter 
came from this advertiser stating that my 
Cornell friend, the poultry specialist, had 
recommended me for the place. 

Poultry husbandry interests me and I prefer 
country life to the city in spite of the intense 
loneliness at times, for there has been for me 
but little opportunity for outside diversion. 
I enjoy reading, and do as much of that as 
possible especially along the line of my work, 
and have followed two correspondence school 
courses in this subject. Because so few people 
do have the patience to explain fully, I have 
to dig for myself and have gained much of 
my knowledge in that way. Many things that 
come as second nature to the farm-raised boy, 
I have had to learn through practice. What 
I want more than anything else is a place of 
my own where I can be working for myself, 
and that is my aim. It may be possible to 
find a place where I can work into some sort 
of partnership arrangement, the other member 
of the firm being a hearing person—that looks 
like the best solution to me. 
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One reason I like poultry work is because 
poultry products are a necessity—there is no 
more desirable food for human consumption 
than fresh eggs and properly finished poultry. 
Comparatively few people know the meaning 
of that term and the production of meat offers 
a good field for development; to my mind, 
there is little to choose between a capon and 
a turkey, but there are “not more than two 
bites to a duck,” as my old boss told me-once! 
It would be hard to find a prettier sight in the 
fall than a flock of matured ready-to-lay pul- 
lets. To be sure, the poultryman leads an in- 
dependent life and his work is reasonably light, 
healthful, varied and fascinating; but to be 
successful requires a genuine love of the work 
and a willingness to be everlastingly on the 
job, for the poultry business involves a mass 
of details, all of which must be attended to 
on time, day after day, and the spring work 
means very long hours. Few people realize 
the vast difference between managing a back- 
yard flock and a large commercial flock. The 
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following statement appeared in an editorial 
in the Rural New-Yorker recently: 

“Successful poultry keeping requires greater 
skill and more experience and more constant 
attention than any other line of farming, and 
yet many people rush into it because it looks 
easy, and with no thought of the conditions 
which must be made to msure permanent suc- 
cess. Agricultural work of all kinds, includ- 
ing poultry farming, is becoming more and 
more of a science, and the notion that anyone 
can take it up without preparation and make 
good is a delusion.” 

Respectfully yours, 


Do you need a job, and would you 
like advice and suggestions about find- 
ing one? Or are you making good, and 
in a position to help somebody else by 
telling of your experiences? In either 
case, write to the Job Man. 





HELPFUL PRACTICE MATERIAL 


By Epitu B. Kane 


A LL of the following material has 
been used at classes that have 

varied in number, and which pu- 
pils of varying ability have attended, and 
it has proved its value, both in giving 
the pupils much benefit, and in making 
their work interesting. It may be given 
to the class in different ways, the teach- 
er having to use her judgment in dis- 
tributing the material in the manner 
which she thinks will be most helpful to 
her pupils. I find that most pupils en- 
joy material that is read from slips by 
the members of the class, thus affording 
many different types of mouths from 
which benefit is derived. Or, in the 
case of the list of “Sees,” as given be- 
low, I usually have the pupil who first 
understands what I say, come forward 
and write it on the blackboard. 

About a year ago there was some dis- 
cussion in the newspapers as to the ten 
most famous women in the world. Sev- 
eral lists were submitted; but recently a 
tardy list was published that deserves 
some mention. I give the list herewith of 
Tue Ten Most NotewortHy WoMEN 

1. The woman who purchases gum at 





a slot-machine and never looks in the 
mirror above. 

2. The woman who can ride with her 
husband, when he is driving the car, and 


refrain from telling him just what to do. 


3. The woman who knows that new 
neighbors are moving in across the way 
yet never once goes near the window to 
see what kind of furniture they have. 


4, The woman who can build the fire, 
get the breakfast, clean the house, bake, 
do the washing, go to market for pro- 
visions, get a big dinner, clean the house 
again, then put on her “glad rags,” and 
go out to a party looking as happy and 
bright and youthful as a magazine-cover 
girl. 

5. The woman who can see her best 
friend wearing the third new hat in a 
month and not mention the fact to her 
husband, at dinner, at least six times. 

6. The woman who is sensible enough 
to know that her husband loves her just 
as much as ever, even if he does read 
the morning paper at the breakfast table. 

?. The woman who can play Bridge 
all the evening and never mention styles, 
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neighbors, scandals, operations, or any 
other subject but the game of Bridge 
itself. 

8. The woman who considers it a 
privilege rather than a martyrdom to 
raise a family. 

9. The woman who knows that she is 
40 and stops dressing like a flapper. 


10. The woman who promises to be 
dressed for going out, at eight o'clock, 
and is always ready at 7.59. 


After having read all these slips, the 
pupils were asked to give their opinions 
as to the most noteworthy woman listed. 
Woman number 4 and woman number 8 
were voted the most wonderful, though 
popularity showed favor toward number 
2, also. While, of course, the men pupils 
favored woman number 6. 

By courtesy of Dr. Frank Crane, I am 
submitting this list of “Sees.” Here are 
some comfortable Sees. They indicate 
the multitudinous pleasures of the world 
that throng to make daily life sweet. 
They help expound the text: 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


There is a set of uniform books on a 
shelf, standing like soldiers in line, all 
in green and gold. 

Here is another row of books, miscel- 
laneous, of all sizes and shapes, like a 
street crowded with ambassadors and 
stable boys. 

A row of lead pencils, a printed page, 
writing paper, white and yellow. 

The stars thick in the sky, awful, ma 
jestic. 

The mountain tipped with snow. 

A smooth lawn, a tall tree, a bush 
bearing blooms. 

A great forest aisled and naved like a 
cathedral, a thicket, a bounding squirre!, 
a greyhound running. 

A horse with mane flowing, an old 
mansion, a cottage neat and trim. 

Rows oi vegetables in a garden. 

Haycocks in a field, smoke lazily ris- 
ing from a distant chimney, a fast mov- 
‘ng train 

Clouds, as flocks of sheep, as thunder- 
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ous and black, as in long windows, as in 
a mackerel sky, and as colored at sunset. 

The shadows of clouds upon the sea. 

Landscape covered with snow. 

Trees loaded with sleet, trees tinged 
with downy green in early Spring. 

Sunshine, lying broad upon the lake, 
sparkling upon the river, sending a long 
beam through the window. 

Moonlight, soft, silvered, romantic. 

Shadows, lurking in corners, outlined 
sharply upon white sand. The shadows 
upon marble statues. 

Libraries, row upon row of books. 
Kitchens, with shiny pots and pans. 

A new dress, the handwriting of one 
we love. 

Fire in the hearth, the lamp, the cosy 
chair. 

Candles, long rows of electric lights, 
torches, bonfires, conflagrations, fire- 
works, fire streaming from mill chimneys 
at night in the distance. 

Children playing, babies being bathed, 
children asleep. 

Smiles, of babies, of youth, of old age, 
of grim men, of pretty women. 

Eyes, interested, affectionate, quizzi 
cal, mischievous, puzzled. 

A white statue in a green wood. 

A fountain playing, fish discerned in 
clear water, a stony brook, a broad river, 
shipping at a wharf, a sailing vessel 
under full sail, an ocean steamer, waves, 
surf, waterfalls, the ocean horizon. 

Birds flying, kites, airplanes. 

Girls in pink, soldiers keeping step, 
a crowded theatre, a busy street, a 
church spire, a wide porch, a skyscraper, 
a flagpole. 

Glass, metals, jewels, pictures, statues, 
pergolas, balconies, narrow streets, vine- 
covered walls. 

And so on, and so on, and so on. 

And best of all, the face of the one 
you love best—happy! 





ROADS OF THE WORLD 
The highest road in the world is Main 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 
The richest road in the world is Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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The widest road in the world is Mar- 
ket Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The shortest road in the world is Rue 
Ble, Paris, France. 

The dirtiest road in the 
Tchangsti, Nankin, China. 

The cleanest road in the world is Via 
Castle, Seville, Spain. 

The most aristocratic road in the 
world is Grosvenor Place, London, Eng- 
land. 

The most beautiful road in the world 
is Avenue des Champs Elysees, Paris, 
France. 

The narrowest road in the world is 
Via Sol, in Havana Cuba, only 42 inches 
wide. 

The oldest road in the world is the 
Appian Way in Italy, built by Caesar in 
the days of the Romans, and still in good 
repair. 


world is 





VARIATIONS OF THE GOLDEN 
RULE 

This material was a little more diffi- 
cult, but it was good practice and thor- 
oughly enjoyed. The pupils had some 
idea of the variation, knowing it dealt 
with the Golden Rule. Slips were passed 
out, and when I called for the Egyptian 
or the Buddhist or Chinese Golden Rule, 
etc., the pupil holding such on her slip 
came forward and read to the class. If 
it could not readily be understood, the 
thought of the variation was given in 
more colloquial form, and when that was 
clearly understood, the original variation 
was again read from the slip. 

“Do as you would be done by.”— 
Persian. 

“Do not that to a neighbor which you 
would take ill from him.’”—Grecian. 

“What you would not wish done to 
yourself, do not do unto others.”— 
Chinese. 

“One should seek for others the hap- 
piness one desires for one’s  self.”— 
Buddhist. 

“He sought for others the good he de- 
sired for himself. Let him pass on.”— 
Egyptian. 

“All things whatsoever ye would that 
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men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.”—Holy Bible. 

“Let none of you treat his brother in 
a way he himself would dislike to be 
treated.” —Mohammedan. 

“The true rule of life is to guard and 
do by the things of others as they do by 
their own.”—Hindu. 

“The law imprinted on the hearts of 
all men is to love the members of so- 
ciety as themselves.”—Roman. 





SOME BEST THINGS 
The Best Law—The Golden Rule. 
The Best Education—Self-iKnowledge. 
The Best Philosophy —A contented 





mind. 

The Best Medicine—Cheerfulness and 
Temperance. 

The Best War—The fight against 


one’s own weakness. 

The Best Music—The laughter of a 
child. 

The Best Art—Painting a smile upon 
the brow of a child. 

The Best Science—Extracting 
shine from a cloudy day. 

The Best Telegraphy—Flashing a ray 
of sunshine into a gloomy heart. 

The Best Biography—The life that 
writes charity in the largest letters. 

The Best Mathematics—Multiplying 
the joys and dividing the sorrows of 
others. 

The Best Accomplishment—Making a 
disheartened deafened person realize that 
life is really worth while. 


sun- 





WORDS COMMONLY USED IN 
COUPLETS 
In this work the teacher can give the 
couplet and the first pupil to understand 
can use the couplet in a sentence. Or 
slips can be passed out on which will be 
written a couplet, and when the pupil is 
called before the class, she can read the 
couplet first and then put it into a sen- 
tence. Or even the teacher can give 
the sentence containing the couplet. 
1. Hands and feet 
2. Coal and wood 
3. Knives and forks 
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Paper and envelopes 
5. Men and women 
6. Pots and pans 
7. Pepper and salt 
8. Lock and key 
9. Needle and thread 
10. Hooks and eyes 
11. Collar and tie 
12. Oil and vinegar 
13. Pen and ink 
14. Sheets and pillow-cases 
15. Hammer and nails 
16. Dollars and cents 
%. Boys and girls 
18. Shoes and stockings 
19. Horse and carriage 


~ 
or 


20. Hat and coat. 

21. Soldiers and sailors 
22. Army and navy 

23. Collars and cuffs 
24. Comb and brush 
25. Pad and pencil 

26. Mother and father 
27%. Shirt-waist and skirt 
28. Bills and receipts 
29. Brother and sister 
30. Cats and dogs 

31. Stamps and post-cards 
32. Aunt and uncle 

33. Stars and Stripes 
34. Soap and water 

35. Broom and dust-pan 
36. Ice and snow 





THE BRAVERY 


OF THE DEAF 


By Hersert W. CoLLINGwoop 


HAVE just been reading the new 

life of P. T. Barnum. It is a great 

book, about a remarkable man. 
About all this generation knows of the 
great showman is that he is the author 
of the classic sentence: “There is a 
sucker born every minute.” 

Probably there are few people living 
who have not heard the remark, at some 
extraordinary evidence of gullibility— 
“Barnum was right.” 

In truth, Barnum was one of the most 
remarkable men America has yet pro- 
duced. For a time there was a serious 
argument in England as to whether Bar- 
aum was not, after all, a more typical 
American than Abraham Lincoln ever 
was. Personally, I think that Barnum 
gives all of us, and/deaf men in particu- 
lar, great lessons in faith and in the 
power of rising above trouble and fear 
on wings of spirit. For, I take it, the 
great ambition and life hope of the deaf 
is to rise up in this way above the or- 
dinary fears and hesitation which con- 





*Editor, The Rural New Yorker. See “Suc- 
cessful Deaf People of Today,” Votta Review, 
May, 1923, page 214. 


stantly confront those who are so unfor- 
tunate that they cannot help hearing 
every sound. 

In this life of Barnum we are told of 
a woman who fought a lion with her 
broom. A remarkable story, yet appar- 
ently a true one. It appears that one 
winter’s night the building in which Bar- 
num housed his great menagerie caught 
fire. Most of the caged animals were 
killed, but it seems that one lion escaped 
and ran off into the darkness along a 
lonely country road. This lion came to 
a barn in which a farmer kept a flock 
of sheep, and being hungry, he decided 
that mutton would taste good for a mid- 
night supper. Judging from my own 
limited observation the kings and queens 
of society rarely call for mutton at a 
midnight supper, but the king of beasts 
was not fastidious, he was hungry. He 
broke into the barn, killed a sheep and 
following his natuzal instincts, proceeded 
to gorge himself with the flesh. The 
farmer’s wife, alone in the house, heard 
the noise, and thinking some’ dog had 
attacked the flock, she hastened to the 
rescue. Her favorite weapon was the 
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broom. With that woman’s implement 
she had swept rebellion out of her home, 
kept her husband and children in order 
and she felt it was enough for any cow- 
ardly dog. So she ran to the barn, 
broom in hand, and saw in the dim light 
a large animal attacking one of the sheep. 
She did not hear the savage growls or 
the sickening sound of tearing flesh, for 
her hearing was not good. Here was a 
neighbor’s dog apparently attacking the 
flock and demanding her attention. So 
she laid on with her broom until the 
dust flew. The hungry lion kept on at 
his meal regardless of the solid broom- 
ing he was getting. 

Then a new set of actors appeared 
upon the scene. The lion’s keepers had 
traced him to the barn. They entered, 
cornered the beast, threw ropes over his 
head, and after a struggle captured him. 
Then the woman did what might be ex- 
pected of her. As long as she thought 
the intruder was a dog she was full of 
courage, but the instant she knew that 
she had been beating a man-killing lion 
with her broom she fainted. The chances 
are that had she kept on pounding the 
lion he would have slunk off into the 
darkness, his spirit cowed by the wo- 
man’s bravery; but the shock of finding 
that she had unwittingly taken her broom 
to the king of beasts swept all the cour- 
age out of that woman’s heart and she 
fainted. 

To me this incident brings to mind 
one of the curious things I have noticed 
about deaf people. They rarely seem to 
show the strong emotion of fear. I have 
known them to enter situations which 
seemed full of terror to people with per- 
fect ears and escape without trouble or 
injury. I have had several such adven- 
tures and I have no doubt that many 
who read this will recall such incidents. 
I take it that sound has perhaps a great- 
er influence upon the imagination than 
any of the other senses. It evidently 
is closely associated with the emotion of 
fear. There are many reports of dis- 
aster at sea when in the midst of storm 
and wind the vessel is threatened with 


wreck. In such cases many of the pas- 
sengers give way to their fears, becoming 
half insane with fright. Yet, in such 
situations the deaf are rarely frightened. 
They see the waves and the storm and 
they sense the situation, but the others 
hear the howling of the wind, the crack- 
ing of the timbers and the crying and 
screaming, and all this compels them to 
give way to their terror. I have come to 
think that 90% of our fears are imag- 
inary and that most of them reach the 
brain through the ear. Most of the lions 
that stand in the way are stuffed. They 
are as harmless as scare-crows. The 
man with perfect ears can hear the wind 
whistling through the straw and his fear 
magnifies the sound into a fierce growl- 
ing. He hears the noise and turns back. 
The deaf man hears no sound, and 
marches on to kick the padding out of 
the scare-crow and show it to be a fraud. 

Some years ago I attended a meeting 
of New England farmers. This meet- 
ing was held in the open air in a grove 
and there was a great crowd present. I 
noticed a woman standing at one side, 
apart from the rest, and a little study 
of her face and her actions convinced me 
that she was deaf. For, be it known 
that we can not hide our condition for 
long. We carry about with us certain 
evidences which we cannot hide. As this 
woman stood there, a brown rat driven 
from his hiding place, ran through the 
crowd seeking some place of shelter. You 
probably know what the average woman 
will do at the sight of a mouse or a rat. 
There were no tables to jump on at this 
place, but several women tried to climb 
trees, others screamed and all of them 
ran from the squeaking and bewildered 
rat. He ran right through the crowd 
straight at the woman who stood alone at 
one side. His evident desire was to get 
under her long skirts and hide, for this 
was no “flapper,” but an “old-fashioned 
woman,” whose dress swept the ground. 
This woman evidently had not heard the 
screaming and squeaking. She only saw 
the frightened little brown beast running 
at her. She let it get within reach, then 
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calmly raised her substantial foot, set 
her heel on the rat’s head and killed him. 
Then, as coolly as though picking huckle 
berries for dinner, she picked the rat up 
by the tail and threw him to one side. 

Now, I am not sure that I should care 
to marry a lady with such a set of 
nerves, but it was just another case of 
keeping fear out of the brain by nailing 
up the front door which means the ear. 
The woman practically told me that, and 
her husband corroborated it. He was, as 
one might well believe, a mild and well 
disciplined man. He seemed well ac- 
quainted with the mental habits of the 
deaf and as he expressed it “most of 
‘em ain’t afraid of nothing.” Probably 
that gentleman listened to many a lecture 
at night, thoroughly unable to get in a 
single word in reply. 

[ have no doubt that in pioneer times 
that woman’s grandmother, several times 
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removed, would have taken an ax to an 
Indian. If the block house had been at- 
tacked, she would have handled a musket 
as fearlessly as any man. Very likely 
the enervating sense of sound had weak- 
ened the fibre of some of her sisters and 
set them to climbing trees or even faint- 
ing at the sight of the rat or mouse. 
This woman had never learned to stop 
and listen. It did her no good to do 
so; thus she never heard the danger and 
did not know it was there. 

I just give these observations for the 
benefit of my friends, the hard of hear- 
ing, to show one of the advantages we 
have over the timid souls who may be 
frightened at the hoot of an owl or the 
cry of a night-prowling cat. I tell you 
that 90% of our fears are imaginary. 
Shakespeare says that “conscience does 
make cowards of us all.” So do our 
ears, when we can make use of them. 
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By J. E. STEvENs* 


HE loss of hearing is by reason of 

its far-reaching consequences one 

of the most terrible calamities 
that can befall a person. By the very 
nature of the affliction the deaf are, to a 
much greater extent than appears on 
the surface, cut off from social inter- 
course and from ordinary human com- 
panionship. The result, so far as the 
sufferer is concerned, is too often a 
morbid shrinking into oneself, with a 
consequent ‘narrowing of the mental 
outlook, and a general tendency to 
gloom and despondency. The difficulty 
other persons have in communicating 
with the deaf often leads the latter to 
think that their former friends cannot 
be bothered with them, and this notion, 
usually quite erroneous, often causes 
bitterness and sometimes even suspicion 
and distrust. Their being thrown so 
much on their own resources by the 
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anti-social nature of their affliction 
tends to make the deaf secretive and 
morbidly sensitive about their deafness, 
and thus the burden becomes doubly 
grievous. Little wonder is it that the 
sufferer eagerly clutching at any straw 
that offers, falls an easy victim to 
ignorant and unscrupulous quacks, who 
offer him at exorbitant prices artificial 
ear-drums, some of which if used will 
infallibly destroy what little hearing 
he may have left; or who profess to be 
in possession of some recent scientific 
discovery that will enable them to cure 
all cases of deafness, even those of long 
standing. One hears _ occasionally, 
though not as often as one would like, 
of one of these vampires being forced 
to disgorge some of his ill-gotten gains, 
but the business is evidently a remuner- 
ative one and still flourishes. 

No instrument or device to aid the 
hearing should be used except on the 
advice of a trained oral surgeon. The 
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markets are flooded with devices pur- 
porting to restore hearing to the deaf. 
Some of these are more or less effective 
in certain cases, some are useless, and 
some are positively harmful. Of those 
that are of any use probably the simple 
rubber tube is the most effective, but it, 
like most of the other devices, is open 
to the objection that it makes the suf- 
fered conspicuous and there is nothing 
that a deaf persons dislikes more. This 
applies also to the inadequate, unsightly 
and unnatural practice of talking on the 
fingers. Fortunately, there is, within 
easy reach of all deaf persons did they 
but know it, a method by which they 
may be restored in a very great meas- 
ure to society, and that is by the prac- 
tice of lip-reading. 

Though it is now nearly four hun- 
dred years since the Spanish monk, 
Pedro Ponce de Leon, taught the dumb 
to speak and the deaf to read the lips of 
others, it is only very recently that the 
fact that it is possible to distinguish 
speech by watching the movements of 
the lips has become a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. One will find very few 
references to lip-reading in any work of 
fiction written before the present cen- 
tury. Two examples are all I can re- 
call. One is in Pickwick. Lovers of 
Dickens will remember Mr. Pickwick’s 
adventure at Ipswich when arrested by 
the officers of the law and conveyed 
through an excited mob in a sedan 
chair, and how Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. 
Winkle who were with him, shouted to 
Mr. Weller on the outskirts of the 
crowd. “Though their words were in- 
audible, Sam saw by the motion of the 
two pairs of lips that they had uttered 
the magic word ‘Pickwick’.” The other 
example occurs in Dumas’ “Forty-five 
Guardsmen,” when Chicot, looking 
through the hole he had made in the 
wall of the little room at the Corne 
D’Abondance, sees by the movement of 
the lips of Borromee, what instructions 
the latter is giving to the landlord. 
These two instances, of course, are 
merely passing references. It has been 


left to a modern novelist to fully ex- 
ploit the subject of lip-reading. Many 
readers will no doubt recollect “The 
Experiences of Judith Lee, Lip-Reader,” 
a serial which appeared in the Strand 
Magazine a few years ago. In this 
story the heroine, by means of her skill 
in the art of lip-reading, goes triumph- 
antly through a series of remarkable 
adventures and is instrumental in frus- 
trating the villainy of desperate crim- 
inals and in furthering the ends of 
justice and virtue in a way that would 
otherwise have been quite impossible. 
In this story Mr. Marsh has greatly 
exaggerated the possibilities of lip- 
reading as an aid to the detective; in 
fact, the marvelous powers with which 
he has endowed Miss Lee are a source 
of innocent merriment to any person 
who knows at all about the art. Still 
if his story has induced one deaf person 
to practice lip-reading it has not been 
written in vain, for the value of a 
knowledge of lip-reading to the deaf 
can hardly be over-estimated. 


A certain amount of drill in the for- 
mation of the elements of speech is 
very useful, particularly at first, and 
for this it is best to get the help of an 
expert teacher, if one is to be had. But 
there is no reason why a deaf person, 
who cannot obtain skilled tuition, should 
not begin practicing himself, with the 
aid of a mirror or the help of a friend. 
There is no mystery about the art. 
There is no special lip-language to be 
mastered, as is supposed by many peo- 
ple otherwise well informed. I have 
seen deaf persons who acquired a good 
practical knowledge of lip reading 
without a single lesson from a teacher. 
The main thing is practice, regular sys- 
tematic practice. A deaf person should 
cultivate the habit of watching the lips 
of speakers and of endeavoring to make 
out from the movements of their lips 
what is being said. He must not hope 
to recognize every single letter or syl- 
lable. This would be an utter impossi- 
bility and is not necessary: Many of 
the sounds are not visible to the eye, 
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and many words look exactly alike. 
But sufficient may be seen and recog- 
nized to hazard a conjecture as to the 
remainder. It is here that common 
sense and intuition come into play, as 
much of successful lip-reading may be 
described as intelligent guesswork. The 
lip-reader must jump at the slightest 
clue offered in order to fill in the gaps. 
The same thing applies in ordinary 
speech, as no one hears distinctly every 
letter or even every word spoken, but is 
satisfied to get the general sense of 
what is said. This is why the ordinary 
tourist so often finds his phrase book 
useless to him until fairly familiar with 
the language of the country he is trav- 
eling in. When spoken to by a for- 
eigner he is unable to look up the sen- 
tences used because he has only heard 
bits of them. 

Those speaking to deaf friends can 
materially assist the latter by being 
careful to place themselves in a favor- 
able position, that is facing the light 


and holding up the head so that the 
movements of the lips may be clearly 
seen, and by speaking clearly and dis- 
tinctly, not necessarily slowly, but 
easily and naturally. The more perfect 
a speaker’s enunciation and the more 
naturally he speaks the easier it is to 
read his lips. Above all do not shout or 
make unnatural mouthings. 

During the last year or two, free 
classes for the instruction in lip-reading 
of those who have lost their hearing 
have been established in each of the 
large towns in New Zealand. These 
classes ‘are held weekly and are con- 
ducted by teachers trained at the School 
for the Deaf at Sumner. In Auckland, 
Wellington and Dunedin the pupils have 
formed themselves into clubs and meet 
two or three times a week for practice, 
and it is to be hoped that this develop- 
ment will take place in Christchurch 
shortly. The average attendance at 
each class is about thirty and all in need 
of instruction are welcomed. 
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“Lord, my most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake”— 


read Betty slowly and thoroughly, as 
she finished reading the “Celestial Sur- 
geon.” “Well, if these are my pleas- 
ures, I’ve drowsed long enough. There 
isn’t one word in that poem that ex- 
cludes, or excuses, a deaf person. I’ve 
moped shamefully; I’m going to try 
living one day at least in the attitude of 
‘All’s right with the world’ and me, 
and see if it makes any difference. If 
it does, I'll keep it up, if not—” 

As Betty came into the dining-room, 
with a cheery “Good-morning,” the fam- 
ily tactfully tried to hide its surprise at 
the change from her usual depressed 
greeting. Her father beamed at her 
over his newspaper; her mother joy- 
fully made her fresh toast, and Irre- 


pressible Brother shouted, “Now you’re 
talking !” 

Inspired by so good a_ beginning, 
Betty hastened to her daily lip-reading 
lesson, usually a matter of indifference 
to her.. Still further encouraged by her 
success during the lesson, she resolved 
on a rare trip to town. 

Settling herself comfortably for the 
long ride to town, she opened her news- 
paper. Two familiar hats ahead of her 
caught her eye. They belonged to two 
friends whom she had lost sight of, 
during these months of increasing deaf- 
ness, having a morbid distaste of incon- 
veniencing them or of seeming “differ- 
ent.” Idly trying to practice her newly- 
acquired speech-reading, she discovered 
to her surprise that it was of her they 
were speaking. 
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“Tf only Betty would do it.” 

“Yes, no one else—” (she lost the 
rest of the sentence.) 

“And no one else has her wonderful 
imagination.” 

“No, I won’t ask her: she refuses 
everything now, her mother says.” 

Just then they left the car, leaving 
Betty with Happy Thought Number One 
to displace Morbid Thought Number 
Fifty. 

Buoyed up by this stimulus, she de- 
cided to do some of the shopping she 
had of late relegated to her already over- 
burdened mother, as the increasing dif- 
ficulty of understanding the salespeople 
had made her shrink from exposing her 
infirmity. Now, however, she resolved 
to put her new accomplishment to a 
practical test. 

To her delight, Betty found that ow- 
ing to a definite idea as to what the 
clerks would answer, she could easily 
understand the few vital words neces- 
sary to making her purchases. 

With the first lightening of her heavy 
heart she had known in weary months, 
Betty left the store. As she did so, she 
noticed a crowd of people gathering 
around two small boys, one of whom 
was crying bitterly, while a burly police- 
man clutched his arm. During a pause, 
while the officer turned around to ques- 
tion the bystanders, Betty easily read 
the weeping boy’s lips as he whispered 
to his companion: “Yes, I did take it, 
but Mother’s starving, and she won’t let 
me ask for help.” 

Betty immediately walked up to the 
officer, and summoning all her courage, 
said: “Officer, if you will release this 
boy, Ill be personally responsible for 
him, and promise you there will be no 
repetition of his offense.” 

The officer eyed her sharply, and then 
said: “Well, in that case, as it’s his first 
offense!” and went off swinging his cane 
with an air of relief. 

Betty meanwhile questioned the boy, 
took his address, and promised to call in 
an hour at his home, with relief for his 
mother. To his awe-struck question, as 





to how she knew he was “square,” Betty 
only smiled and hurried away to make 
sundry purchases before the stores 
closed. Then a quick trip to an un- 
known part of town, where she found 
the boy’s mother in bed, and after the 
explanation of her son’s narrow escape 
from arrest, and a little persuasion, she 
succeeded in obtaining the woman’s 
promise to put her pride in her pocket, 
and accept aid until her husband again 
secured his usual work. 

Followed by the mother’s heartfelt 
blessing, Betty at last boarded a home- 
bound car. And not until then did she 
notice that through all the hurry and ex- 
citement of the last few hours she had 
accomplished what she wanted without 
once remembering the hated deafness. 
“How did I ever do it?” she marvelled. 
And her conscience answered, “Just by 
forgetting yourself for once, and putting 
yourself in another’s place so complete- 
ly that intense interest helped under- 
standing, and having to ask that an 
answer be repeated now and then, ceased 
to be a tragedy and became merely a 
normal occurrence.” 

“I wonder,” mused Betty, as she en- 
tered her home, and an unwonted look 
of content came into the face whose sad, 
troubled expression of late had caused 
such heartache to _ her _ sorely-tried 
family. 

She went quietly up to her room, took 
off her hat, and picked up the verse she 
had been reading that morning. As the 
slow tears came into her eyes, she mur- 
aured, “They will not knock on my 
SULLEN heart again.” 





The wit of Sir John Macdonald, the Cana- 
dian politician, is well known throughout the 
Dominion. One day, says Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford in the Story of a Varied Life, an op- 
ponent on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa accused Sir John of having 
stolen part of the political programme of the 
opposition. “Sir John,” he declared, “has 
stolen the brains of the opposition!” 

Quick as a flash Sir John was on his feet, 
apoealing to the chair on a point of order. 
“Mr. Speaker,” he said impressively, “the 
honorable member has accused me of petty 
larceny !”—Youth’s Companion. 
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BULWER 


By Frep DeELANp and WINNIFRED WASHBURN 


OHN BULWER, this kindly Eng- 
J lish gentleman of the seventeenth 
century, who is pictured here with 
his long flowing hair and large mild 
eyes, was one of the earliest and 
staunchest friends of the deaf, and a 
firm believer in their ability to “hear 
with the eyes.” Indeed, it was he who 
coined that phrase which has _ been 
picked up again today and used so often, 
“the subtile art of hearing with the 
eyes.” It was his sympathetic heart, his 
physician’s knowledge of the deplorable 
state of the deaf, that led him to devote 
years of study to the causes of deafness, 
the needs of these people, and the best 
methods of making their world a hap- 
pier place in which to live. To this end, 
he pored over old manuscripts for early 
instances of the education of the deaf, 
personally investigated cases in England 
where the deaf had learned to read and 
write, and made a careful and special 
study of. the possibilities of lip-reading. 
He made every effort to establish a 
school for the education of the deaf, 
where none had ever been heard of. 
John Bulwer undertook a task, the 
magnitude of which is hard for us to 
realize. He had no immediate precedent 
to follow. He had no influential friends 
who shared his vision to aid him. He 
was greeted as one possessed with an 
absurd, ridiculous notion, in an age 
when everyone believed that speechless- 
ness and senselessness were synonymous. 
Why should one waste one’s time in 
teaching idiots? 
- Bulwer knew nothing of the causes 
of deafness, since he was a physician 
and the son of a physician. He classi- 
fied the deaf as those “naturally born 
deaf, accidentally deaf, and incidentally 
deaf.” He observed that some deaf- 
born parents had deaf offspring and 
some did not. He mused upon the 
chance of this being an “hereditary 


evill.” “But why deafe men should get 
deafe children? maybe from that sim- 
ilitude which springeth from the seede, 
in as much as it flowes from the whole 
economy of the body. For it falleth 
not out always, that the children of 
deafe and dumbe men inherit that im- 
perfection of their parents, as intailed 
upon them, whereof the reason above 
mentioned may serve, that is, the seed 
of the perfect parent may be more 
luxuriant and predominent, whereof I 
have known some examples.” And 
Bulwer states that this tendency to 
transmit something that causes loss of 
hearing in .the offspring “hath beene 
the sad condition of many eminent 
families.” 

One wonders why Bulwer should 
have devoted his life to such a cause. 
Did he have any deaf members in his 
family? There is no mention of it. 
But he did have deaf friends—many of 
them. He said he had become inter- 
ested in these unfortunates through 
sympathy for two deaf-born young 
gentlemen who were well educated, but 
speechless and unable to read the lips. 
Let him tell you in his own quaint lan- 
guage how their situation appealed to 
him, 


“Deafeness and dumbeness being 
provations and negatives, wee can 


easier say what you cannot doe, than 
what you can. For that is beyond our 
reach, positively to state your abilities 
... though you cannot express your 
minds in those verbal contrivances of 
man’s invention. . . . Yet a while after 
having well observed by your multiply- 
ing signs and gestures, that you earn- 
estly desired to unfold your lips to an 
orall elocution; seeming as if you ac- 
counted your dumbeness to be your 
greatest unhappiness; in tender pity of 
your case, I began to cast about which 
way to be most serviceable unto you, 
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BULWER 


by supplying a medium of greater dis- 
cipline, whereby you might arrive 
nearer unto the intimate essences of 
things by apprehension, whereof your 
intellect might gaine somewhat a more 
proper perfection.” 

In his earnest desire to bring happi- 
ness to his two young friends he 
searched until he found what seemed 
to him a marvellous discovery, and 
upon which he placed much hope and 
confidence. 

“When coasting along the borders of 
gesture, and voluntary motion, I dis- 
covered a community among the senses, 
and that there was in the continent of 
Humanity, a terra incognita of ocular 
auidtion; a treasure reserved for these 
times . . . I found it to be one of the 
subtlest pieces of recondit learning, and 
that it bordered upon other avenewes 
unto the braine, as oral and dental 
audition, of which we have discovered 
sufficient ground to raise a new art 
upon, directing how to convey intelligi- 
ble and articulate sounds another way 
to the braine than by the eare or eye, 
showing that a man may heare as well 
as speake with his mouth. Upon which 
and other unlooked for discoveries, I 
began in idea to conceive the modell of 
a new academie, which might be erect- 
ed in favour of those who are in your 
condition, to wit originally deafe and 
dumbe, for which edifice and gym- 
nasium having provided all kinds of 
materialls requisite, I soone perceived 
by falling into discourse with some 
rationall men about such a designe, 
that the attempt seemed so paradoxi- 
call, prodigious and hyperbolical; that 
it did rather amuse than satisfie their 
understandings, insomuch as they tooke 
the tearmes and expressions this Art 
justly usurpes for insufferable viola- 
tions of their reason, which they pro- 
‘fessed they must renounce before they 
could have faith to credit such an un- 
dertaking.” 

Can’t you just see those old fellows 
tapping their heads and whispering to 
each other, while Bulwer expounds to 
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them his theory of “ocular audition?” 
Ocular audition, indeed, what is the 
man talking about? Does he think we 
have lost our wits? Go elsewhere with 
your wild tales! 

But Bulwer is not shaken from his 
belief. He emphatically replies, “For 
the satisfaction therefore of such know- 
ing men [Is this sarcasm?], who yet 
are incredulous and too superstitiously 
devoted to the received philosophy, I 
thought good to hint the philosophical 
verity of this Art, which I doe with the 
greater assurance, having gained an un- 
answerable demonstration from matter 
of fact. ... You may proceed unto a 
lip-grammar, which may inable you 
to heare with your eye and thence learn 
to speake with your tongue.” 

Bulwer did much more than “hint 
the philosophical verity of the Art.” 
He kept everlastingly at his precious 
project of a school for the deaf. This 
was probably somewhere about 1640- 
1648. All dates regarding Bulwer are 
vague, except the date of publication of 
his book, Philocophus. We do not 
even know when he was born or when 
he died. We have no knowledge that 
his two young friends ever saw that 
school he promised them. We do know, 
however, that his interest never flagged, 
his hopes never relinquished. “Philo- 
cophus” shows us that. This book whose 
title means “Consecrated Ground,” was 
published in London, in 1648. Copies 
of it are very scarce today. There may 
be a dozen in the United States. Not 
even one is listed in the Library of 
Congress in Washington. But the 
Volta Bureau has one, carefully pre- 
served in its fireproof library, a first 
edition copy, 1648, formerly owned by 
Sir Francis Fielding. If you are ever 
passing through Washington, drop in 
and ask to see its narrow thick pages 
with the quaint old-fashioned script. 

The picture of Bulwer, which is 
being reproduced here was only re- 
cently discovered. For years it was be- 
lieved that no picture of him existed. 
And then some one came across this. 
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Do you not agree that just seeing his 
face adds greatly to all that we learn 
about him from his book? 

Now just what was the condition of 
the deaf in that day and generation? 
Was he wasting his sympathy in their 
behalf? Bulwer will tell you of the 
pity of it. 

“But most disconsolate is their con- 
dition who are naturally deafe and with 
all uneducated ...of which sort I 
have known many. For they common- 
ly are deprived of the society and con- 
versation of men, and by reason of 
their incapacities and want of under- 
standing, they are fit for no public em- 
ployment . . their condition in many 
things being far worse than that of 
blinde men. In the civill law a deafe 
man understanding nothing, is com- 
pared to an infant, and if he altogether 
wants understanding, he must have a 
guardian appointed him. . 

And when it is presumed that he 
wants understanding, he is inderdicted 
marriage by the Canon Law. 

“If a man be dumbe and deafe by 
nature, so that he can neither write nor 
speake, he cannot make his testament; 
but if these defects be severed, that he 
can either write or speake, he may 
make his will and it is of force. This 
therefore is to be observed; a man both 
deafe and dumbe by nature (and un- 
educated) cannot make his will, and 
although it be made for a pious cause, 
it is not force.” No wonder John Bul- 
wer worked zealously to get them edu- 
cated. Otherwise, there was nothing 
in life for deaf men, but solitude, idle- 
ness, ignorance, helplessness, celibacy— 
and guardians. Better the grave! 

Sennertus had a good name for it— 
“miserandum malum.” “Sennertus very 
justly therefore calls deafness, miser- 
andum malum, a pittyfull and miser- 
able mischance; for since the eares are 
as it were the portall of entrie of the 
minde by which those things are sent 
into the minde which are delivered by 
doctrine and institution, for the right 
managing and transacting our life be- 


fore God and men: that man must 
needes be miserable who is destitute of 
the facultie of hearing, for hee cannot 
use the ayde and benefit of hearing 
either to his eternal health or present 
safety.” 

Since the needs of the deaf were cry- 
ing out for relief, why could not Bul- 
wer make his friends see that some- 
thing must be done for them? Partly 
because it always takes so long to over- 
come centuries of wreng thinking. “It 
had never been done, it could never be 


done!” (We hear their descendants to- 
day!) There was another reason as 
well. It was about this-time that so 
many adventurers went to foreign 


countries and came back with fanciful 
tales of strange manners and customs. 
The credulity of the stay-at-homes was 
tested to the limit. They were asked 
to believe such tales as the following: 

“Or that of Walchim, who thinkes it 
possible intirely to preserve the voyce 
or any words spoken, in a_ hollow 
trunke or pipe, and that this pipe being 
rightfully opened the wordes will come 
out of it in the same order wherein 
they were spoken, they have not so 
substantial a way for such a discovery, 
and therefore may be scand at leasure 
with the relation of Baldaffar Castilo 
in his Cuorier, and Dr. Heyn in his 
goegraphy of a cold country, where the 
people’s discourse doth freeze in the 
ayre all winter, and is heard the next 
summer or at a great thaw.” 

Would you have believed these 
stories? Not a word of them! And 
yet our present-day knowledge tells us 
there was a grain of truth in them. 

It was not entirely upon supposition 
and theory that Bulwer placed his faith 
in lip-reading and the education of the 
deaf. He knew what he was talking 
about. He had illustrations at his fin- 
gers’ tips. 

First as to education: “Sir Gostwick 
of Wellington, Baronet, a gentleman, 
otherwise very accomplished, was borne 
deafe and dumbe; hee hath attained 
unto writing, which is a substitute of 
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speech, and from whence there lyes a 
way if well followed, to the recovery of 
an articulate voice. Hence writing to 
them that are deafe and dumbe may 
serve instead of speech who therefore 
doe best begin to write and afterwards 
learne to speak... . 

“The youngest brother of the said 
Sir Edward Gostwick is in the same 
condition, being yet an excellent limb- 
ner, invited to that art by his genius 
... painting and limbnering next to 
writing having been thought of excel- 
lent use, and to afford singular conten- 
tation to those who are born deafe and 
dumbe.” 

“Sir John Keyes, Master of the Ordi- 
nance to King James, had two sisters 
who were borne deafe and dumbe; they 
could write and were very ingenious to 
imitate any kind of needle work they 
saw.” 

“So you see,” John Bulwer might 
say, ‘think what they might do, if I 
opened a school for them!” 

He knew of cases where lip-reading 
had been accomplished without instruc- 
tion. “It seemes by some stories of 
deafe and dumbe men, as they are re- 
cited by certaine authors, that some, 
even of themselves, without teaching, 
have fallen upon observing the motions 
made in speaking and so have come to 
the understanding of the received sig- 
nifications of those motions . . .” 

“The like ability of perception gained 
from his own attentive observation (as 
I am informed by a_ philosophical 
friend) had one Gennet Lowes, a wo- 
man dwelling in Edinburge in Scotland, 
who being deafe and dumbe by nature, 
could understand any one in her house, 
meerely by the moving of their lips. 
So that by their motions alone without 
a voice, or speaking aloud to her, she 
could exactly perceive their meaning.” 

“One John Gardiner of Thaxted in 
Essex, hath a sonne and daughter both 
deafe and dumbe; his sonne, Robert 
Gardiner, is a tradesman here in towne 
and one of the most notable examples 
I have discovered, for proof of the see- 
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ing of sounds; and whom to the satis- 
faction and admiration of some friends 
of mine, I have showed and exposed to 
a philosophical view and tryall.” <A 
happy day, that, when his friends saw 
-—and must believe! 

In one instance a man “incidentally 
deaf” came to prove John Bulwer’s 
contention in regard to  lip-reading. 
“The same ocular faculty of audition 
had one Dr. Staple, a physician, who 
being incidentally deafe through some 
disease yet retaining his speech could 
tell any one’s meaning by the motion 
of their lips . . .” 

Bulwer does not insist that you be- 
lieve any deaf man actually hears 
through his eyes in the same way that 
others hear through their ears, when 
he uses the expression “hearing with 
the eyes.” He is very gracious and 
willing to split the hair with you: “But 
I have no designe to oppose any man’s 
fansie, or to impose anything upon it, 
if they will give me leave (at least for 
the decency and countenance of the 
argument I handle) to say and think 
this: Let them enjoy the liberty of 
their judgment, for wee are not neces- 
sarily engaged by our design to make 
good this expression of hearing sounds 
with the eye. Therefore as for that, 
we may as the great Advance of 
Learning saide of factitious gold: If a 
metall may be procured by art which 
shall exactly answer in all things the 
properties of gold, let me dispute 
whether it be gold or not. So if we 
may by the favour of God have this art 
so successful unto us that a deafe man 
may be brought to enjoy the benefite 
of an eare in his eye; that is, the eye 
to officiate for the eare; let men dispute 
whether he heares with his eye or no.” 





NOTICE! 

All persons who have sent in temporary 
addresses for the summer should notify the 
Circulation Department by card at least fif- 
teen days before resuming their permanent 
addresses. Otherwise, the Vortta Review will 
bet sent to the last address received. It will 
be impossible to send duplicate copies of the 
magazines to subscribers who fail to send in 
proper notification of a change of address. 








THE WAY OUT 


By Etten M. TRILL. 


HE church clock in Ashurst Vil- 

lage, North Devon, had just struck 

six when the rector’s car, driven 
by the “Passon” himself, turned out of 
the rectory gates and took the road to 
the railway station. 

It was a fine mild evening in the late 
October of 1915. Cottage doors stood 
open, revealing cozy fire-lit interiors, 
with the tea things yet on the tables, 
and it was very evident that something 
unusual was stirring the good villagers 
to an unwonted pitch of excitement. 
Men and women stood at their doors or 
garden gates, and not an eye but was 
turned stationward. 

“Here they come, Mother!” cried a 
young irrepressible. “Hooray for the 
V. C.!” and amid a burst of hearty 
cheering the car with “Passon” and his 
tall khaki-clad son-in-law glided into 
view. Only for a minute, although it 
slowed in passing the cottages, and 
then, with a smile and a military salute 
from the Major, and a genial wave of 
the hand from the older man, it dis- 
appeared under the triumphal arch of 
evergreens, whereon “Welcome to our 
V. C.” was displayed in conspicuous 
lettering. Tremendous was the satis- 
faction with which Ashurst gazed upon 
that arch, the trophy reared by their 
own hands to testify not only love and 
loyalty to their clergyman and his fam- 
ily, but their patriotism as well. 

“Eh! but the Major do look a good- 
ish bit older,” said Elijah Potts, the 
village oracle, “Didn’t get a good sight 
of ’im neither, but seemingly he do look 
main different—thin-like and _ white- 
faced. ’Taint much over a year since 
his weddin’, neither.” 

“La, ’Lijah,” responded a_ portly, 
ruddy-cheeked dame with an air of con- 
viction and authority, “jest think what 
he’ve been through. Them ’Uns is a 
fair caution—see what they’ve done in 
Belgium !—besides he’s only jest out 0’ 


horspittle—-’ad a broken arm and shell 
shock, Passon’s wife said.” 

“Well, well, us’ll ’ear more about it 
tomorrow,” mumbled the ancient. 
“Major’ll come round and tell us about 
it himself. Good night, neighbors’— 
and he disappeared within his ivy-clad 
cottage. 

Mrs. Jones, however, lingered for yet 
another word with her crony, Mrs. 
Martin. “Reckon Miss Marjorie (Dear, 
dear! I can’t get my tongue used to 
sayin’ Mrs. Waring) is fine and glad to 
get her man safe ’ome agin”’—and the 
good dame wiped a sympathetic tear 
from her bright eyes. “I’ve knowed ’er 
ever sin’ she were two year old, and a 
sweeter-natured young lady I never did 
see.” 

“You’re right, Mrs. Jones,” cried her 
neighbor. “I only ’ope he don’t have 
to go back to that ’orrid war no more.” 

The Rev. Anthony Courthope—‘“Pas- 
son,” as he was invariably called by his 
flock (“and a right good ’un, too,” they 
would tell you)—had held the living for 
over twenty years. He was the friend of 
all, fearless in rebuke, if rebuke be 
needed, yet tender and sympathetic as a 
woman in the hour of sorrow. His 
gracious, kindly wife was equally be- 
loved, all the wives and mothers were 
sure of her sympathy in their troubles, 
and as for Marjorie, she had grown up 
amid so much love both in her home 
and in the village, that life had been a 
rose-strewn path, with hardly a thorn 
all the way. 

And now for Kenneth Waring. The 
only child of well-to-do parents, who 
died while he was still very young, he 
was left to the indulgent care of his 
mother’s brother, and heir to a modest 
fortune. His uncle sent him in due 
time to Rugby, and thence to Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself by 
marked ability. The year before the 
war he was made a Fellow of his Col- 
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lege, at the age of twenty-seven. Tall, 
handsome, athletic, with splendid health 
and good prospects, life looked fair in- 
deed before him. His happiness seemed 
complete when sweet Marjorie Court- 
hope promised to marry him at Christ- 
mas. 

Into this idyll of love and happiness 
the declaration of war came like a 
thunderbolt. It seemed to Waring as 
though a yawning gulf opened at his 
feet. The universities were profoundly 
affected. All around him men were 
doffing mortarboard and college gown 
for khaki. The call to arms was insist- 
ent, he could not choose but heed it, and 
yet—what about Marjorie and the beau- 
tiful life they had planned? Would she 
bid him go? An agonized letter brought 
a swift reply—ah! thank God, she was 
staunch! No one ever knew what the 
brave words cost her, but “Duty must 
come before love,” was the sum and 
substance of her answer. Then—yet 
another appeal—could she, would she, 
marry him before he went to Alder- 
shot?. There must be a brief training 
before he could be sent to France, they 
could hope to meet two or three times 
during that interval. 

All this amid the hurry of those 
never-to-be-forgotten August days, but 
so well did Kenneth plead his cause that 
ere the month was out there was a quiet 
wedding at Ashurst, and fair Marjorie 
linked her fortunes with his. The Rec- 
tor’s lips faltered as he pronounced the 
blessing upon the young husband and 
wife, over whom the black shadow of war 
loomed so darkly, but the mother brave- 
ly smiled through her tears as the train 
carried them away for the three days’ 
honeymoon which were all they could 
have before Kenneth should report at 
camp. 

No pen can do justice to the intense 
excitement that reigned in the village, 
_nor to the quaint and numerous gifts 
showered upon the bride by her humble 
friends, from long-treasured bits of 
china to a marvelous patchwork quilt. 

The breathless days passed like a 
dream, and then Kenneth Waring, hold- 
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ing a commission as lieutenant, had to 
leave his bride and begin that strange 
new life—no longer the College Don, 
but a soldier of his country—and that 
country at death grips with a relentless 
foe. Twice again Marjorie had the keen 
joy of seeing him for short visits, but 
it was still early in the New Year when 
his regiment was ordered to the front. 

As day after day the varying tidings 
of the fortunes of war and the grim 
holding on of the Allied forces filled 
the newspapers, Marjorie, like thou- 
sands of other women whose very lives 
hung on those tidings, spoke words of 
hope, and courage, and sympathy; set 
willing hands to Red Cross work: 
and in her daily letters to Kenneth, pic- 
tured brighter days to come. 

i 


The first rapture of reunion was 
hardly over before Marjorie’s loving 
eyes saw that her beloved was dejected 
and ill at ease. Something more than 
ill-health occasioned that look of deep 
sadness, she felt sure—and his manner 
justified her apprehension. Sometimes 
his replies to questions were wide of the 
mark, and others he failed to hear. 
Pleading a severe headache, he retired 
as soon as dinner was over, and Mar- 
jorie, fearing she knew not what, quiet- 
ly followed. 

To her intense dismay she found him 
crouched in an armchair with face hid- 
den in his hands, and an unmistakable 
groan reached her ear as she stole into 
the room. “Kenneth, my love, what is 
the matter?” cried the frightened girl, 
throwing herself on her knees’ beside 
him, “tell me, tell me quickly.” 

“Oh, Marjorie,” came in muffled tones, 
“would to God we had never met! ! 
could bear anything myself, but to drag 
you into this awful trouble’—and he 
bowed his head in an agony of grief. 

“But, darling, you haven’t told me 
yet what it is—do tell me, I beg of you 
—anything is better than this awful 
suspense!” Her anguished face looked 
up at him, and with a rush the tortur- 
ing secret was out. 
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“My darling, I’m done for, a useless 
hulk—deafened by shell shock. I am 
no more good in the army, my profes- 
sion is closed to me. I see nothing but 
ruin before us. I have thought about it 
in the hospital till my brain has reeled. 
Better if I were dead.” 

“My poor boy,” said Marjorie, tender- 
ly, though her lips quivered and the 
tears ran. “Oh, I forget he cannot 
hear me! Stop, I will write it. I must 
not, I will not give way.” Pencil and 
paper were quickly found, and_ she 
wrote, “Can nothing be done, dear? 
Can’t we get the best advice for you?” 

“No use, no use, love. I saw two 
specialists in the hospital and both 
agreed that the drums of the ears were 
ruptured; it is a hopeless case.” 

“No, no, my husband, don’t say that. 
God will show us a way out if we ask 
Him. You are all tired out now and 
overwrought. Let us go quietly to rest 
—tomorrow will be a new day, and light 
may come with it.” 

Kenneth sighed, but the rushing load 
had been lightened by his wife’s brave 
sympathy, and the first ray of hope 
dawned in his heart. 

Downstairs Mr. Courthope had had 
the painful task of telling his wife of 
their son-in-law’s sad deprivation, for 
Kenneth had told him about it on the 
way from the station. 

“Let everyone know,” he had said; 
“it’s much the best way; no good in try- 
ing to hide it.” 

“He is a fine brave fellow, Anthony,” 
said Mrs. Courthope, “it’s awfully sad, 
but we will help him and our dear girl 
in every way we can.” 

“So we will,” rejoined the Rector 
heartily, “but I confess I see little we 
can do. It is a great blessing they have 
enough to live on.” 

Long hours Marjorie lay awake that 
night, though her husband, worn out 
with fatigue and emotion, slept heartily. 
Voiceless prayers rose to Him who 
“doth not afflict willingly nor grieve the 
children of men,” that He would in 
some way bring a blessing out of this 


deep sorrow; if not for themselves then 
at least for others. In her dreams she 
seemed to be struggling to find her way 
through a dense forest, until after many 
a vain effort a tiny path opened out at 
her feet, which broadened as she went 
on till at last it led her safely back to 
the friends who were anxiously searching 
for her. Waking, she found the sun’s 
light streaming in at her open window. 
She would take that happy dream as a 
sign that good was on its way to them. 
Kenneth too felt brighter. He had no 
longer to dread the telling of his trouble 
and as the day wore on, light came in a 
quite unexpected way—as so often hap- 
pens. 

There were many callers, of course, 
who came to congratulate the hero of 
the hour—and who were genuinely 
grieved to learn of his loss of hearing. 
Among them was a dear old friend, 
who took Marjorie’s hand in a firm 
sympathetic clasp, and drawing her to 
a quiet nook, sat down beside her, say- 
ing, “Now, my dear, I’ve just heard 
about your husband’s trouble, and I 
have a worth-while suggestion to make 
that I feel sure will help him, so I want 
to have you all to myself for a good 
talk.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Maynard, if you could help 
us,” whispered Marjorie brokenly, and 
could say no more. 

“Why, yes, dear child, cheer up and 
listen!” said the old lady heartily. 
“You know it is only a few weeks since 
I returned from New York. Well, while 
I was there I was introduced to a 
charming lady who has recently become 
very deaf as the result of a severe ill- 
ness. She is studying lip-reading with 
the greatest enthusiasm and already 
finds it invaluable.” 

“Lip-reading?” hesitated her hearer. 
“I don’t understand.” 

“No, dear, very likely not,” continued 
Mrs. Maynard placidly. “It is compara- 
tively a new thing, and I believe very 
little taught in England, though it has 
made considerable progress in America. 
It is the art of seeing what is spoken— 
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‘reading the lips,’ as it is termed, and it 
is simply amazing what can be done in 
this way.” 

Mrs. Maynard went on to give many 
particulars. She had paid more than 
one visit to the school of lip-reading, 
and had seen for herself that the claims 
of this help for the deaf were not empty 
boasts. She told Marjorie all she could 
of the progress of the pupils she had 
seen, and as she rose to go, she said, 
“I have just remembered, dear, that I 
have some literature at home which was 
given me at the school. I will send it 
to you at once. You will find the ad- 
dresses you need and full information in 
these papers, and you and the Major 
can discuss the subject at your leisure. 
I want him to begin lip-reading right 
away, for I believe it will be a godsend 
to him.” 

With a heart overflowing with relief 
and thankfulness, Marjorie ran to find 
her husband and tell him the good 
news. He had long since excused him- 
self and sought refuge in the library. 
Seizing his hand, she gave him a joyful 
kiss and made him sit beside her while 
her flying pencil traced the words that 
were to bring the dawn of renewed hope 
to the stricken man. Doubting whether 
news so good could be true, Kenneth 
sat pondering. At length, with a glad, 
hopeful look in his eyes he clasped his 
brave little wife in his arms, saying, 
“I believe your dream is coming true, 
dear heart. We must not hope for too 
much, but we will get well posted up 
about this new departure, and if it is 
as Mrs. Maynard believes, I will go in 
for lip-reading heart and soul.” 

Having satisfied himself that the 
scheme was a practical one, Major War- 
ing determined on immediate action. 
He and his wife found themselves set- 
tled in a comfortable apartment in New 
York just before Christmas, and he at 
once began his studies in a school of 
lip-reading. 

From the first he made singularly 
rapid progress. His keen eyes and 
quick, synthetic brain were far above 


the average, and with Marjorie to help 
him in every possible way, he had ex- 
ceptional facilities, so that after six 
months of unremitting application which 
cleared all initial difficulties he was 
already regarded as a very successful 
reader. The light of hope and purpose 
again shone before him. The pencil 
could be discarded as he and Marjorie 
happily discussed their plans for the 
future, and life once more held the 
promise of achievement. 

Encouraged by his success he re- 
volved in his mind the idea of opening 
a School of Lip-Reading in London. 
His university experience would stand 
him in good stead, but he felt the need 
of further equipment for such an under- 
taking, so eventually it was decided that 
the summer should be spent in visiting 
some of the famous beauty spots of 
America and another winter of study in 
New York would, he hoped, fully qual- 
ify him to carry out his plan. 

Some delightful months of travel fol- 
lowed. Through all the holiday season 
the Major kept his purpose steadfastly 
in mind, availing himself of every op- 
portunity for conversation with chance 
acquaintances who little thought the 
genial Englishman had his own particu- 
lar “axe to grind,” while Marjorie 
looked on with quiet amusement, put- 
ting a word in now and then. All this 
was splendid practice, and he developed 
so much skill that it became quite a 
common occurrence for persons after a 
talk with him to express surprise on 
learning that he was totally deaf. 

The second winter in New York gave 
him greater confidence in his own 
powers and a diploma as a teacher was 
gained with distinction. 

Marjorie took a regular course of les- 
sons in order that she might be qualified 
to share her husband’s future work, 
although she had already learned much 
by helping him. He owed much of his 
success to her, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge his indebtedness. 

As a British officer Major Waring 
had been welcomed by American army 
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men, and when in the spring of 1917 
America entered the war, he was fa- 
vored with a passport for himself and 
his wife to go to Europe on one of the 
transports, arriving safely in London 
after an absence of a year and a half. 

Friends in England were amazed and 
delighted at the change in the Major. 
Those who had seen him saddened and 
dejected by the loss of his hearing, con- 
gratulated him with surprised sincerity 
when they found him again capable of 
entering into conversation. “Go slow,” 
he would say, “and let us have a good 
light; then I can get along.” And so 
they found it. 

A visit to Devonshire followed, with 
such a welcome from Mr. and Mrs. 
Courthope and such demonstrations 
from the villagers as lived in the mem- 
ory of the young couple for many. a 
day. 

“Bless’ee,” said old ’Lijah, who was 
hale and hearty as ever, “the Major do 
look like hisself agin, and ’tis proper 
glad I be, for he be a raight good sort. 
Brought me a gurt bag o’ bacc’y, he 
did, and blest if he didn't know every 
word I said to ’en, though I’m main 
sure he couldn’t ’ear none of it.” 

“La, Lijah,” said Mrs. Jones, “he do 
look at people’s lips so they tell me, 
and reads ’em as plain as print.” 

“Well, well,” returned Lijah, “I’m an 
old ancient man, but I never ’eerd the 
like o’ that in all my born days,” and 
he hobbled off muttering, “seems to me 
’mazin’ like witchcraft.” 


One more glimpse and the curtain 
falls. The picture shows us Kenneth 
and Marjorie in their pretty London 
home. A gilt-lettered board standing 
by the entrance gate to the well-kept 
‘garden with its small trim lawn and 
evergreen shrubs reads: 

“School of Lip-Reading for the Hard 
of Hearing and Deaf Adult. 
Principals, Kenneth Waring, M. A., 
Oxon., and Mrs. Waring. 
Special Attention Devoted to Deafened 
Soldiers.” 
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IN RESPONSE TO THE APPEAL 
FROM THE GERMAN SCHOOL 


We published last month the appeal 
of Mr. Haux, Director of the School 
for the Deaf, Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. We feel sure that our readers 
will be interested in the following letter 
received from Miss Reinhardt of the 
Home School, Kensington, Md., who 
visited this school years ago. 


June 8th, 1923. 
Miss Josephine Timberlake, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Miss Timberlake: 

With a grateful heart I send my small 
contribution for the school for the deaf at 
Frankfort-on-Main. 

It has been many years since Herr Vater 
gave me the glad hand as I entered his won- 
derful school. The day I spent with him 
and his staff stands out as the red letter day 
of all the happy days of that summer. 

At this school I heard some of the best 
speech it has ever been my privilege to 
hear. At this school I saw. the matron 
carrying in her arms a deaf baby who had 
just been entered. Remember, that was so 
long ago that most teachers of the deaf in 
our own United States thought it impossible 
to do anything worth while with a deaf child 
under six. Happily, parents and teachers of 
deaf children. everywhere are learning what 
Herr Vater and a handful of others over 
there knew so long ago, that a deaf child 
who does not learn to speak before he is of 
school age has lost valuable days, and weeks, 
and months, and years that can never be 
made up to him. 

God bless the memory of Herr Vater. 
May his noble work continue. 

We who are so blessed in this land of 
plenty surely can afford to stand by, that 
this school may not go under. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ANNA C. REINHARDT. 


We wish to make grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the following contributions: 
Miss Anna C, Reinhardt... .$25.00 


A. G. Zimmerman. ......... 10.00 
Bt. NS Lc DR os 5 cess 10.00 


Mrs. James F. Norris...... 2.00 


SPECIAL NUMBER OF THE 
CANADIAN 


A very pleasing number indeed is the June 
issue of The Canadian. It appears as a 
“Special New School and Convention Num- 
ber,” and includes quite a number of illustra- 
tions. Several cuts of the new buildings are 
shown’ along with many interesting and beau- 
tiful pictures of the surrounding country. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


OBSERVATIONS OF A NEW PUPIL 
Dear Editor: 

My case is probably not a small mite dif- 
ferent from the average of deafened unfor- 
tunates. Especially, do you who are study- 
ing lip-reading know the most of the story, 
but it is my hope that it will fall into the 
hands of another who has doubted the ad- 
visability of “throwing good money after 
bad” and taking up lip-reading, all else 
having failed. 

As a youngster, I had the tonsil and ade- 
noid troubles, so common in this day and so 
successfully treated now. But, in those 
days, the “Specialist” was a new-comer and 
the operation which I first underwent was a 
“success. For the doctor’s purse, but not 
for my condition! From that time on, I was 
continually being treated, and had my tonsils 
“removed” very regularly with the same re- 
sult. The last “specialist” I went to for 
treatment assured me that he could give me 
relief and improvement in hearing. It turned 
out that he wanted to build himself a new 
and very beautiful residence and wanted my 
subscription. At any rate, he would have 
ne for a patient still, had my funds and 
patience and faith in his ability held out 
that long. From this period and through 
the several years to come, I strove for my 
education. It is with regret that I report a 
failure to secure a college degree. 

And now comes my business life. The ups 
and downs of trying to beat the hard-of- 
hearing handicap. Nor would I wish to ac- 
knowledge the shortcomings, any more than 
the rest of us who cannot hear well. ’Tis a 
wonder I am not gray and very much sub- 
dued. But along the journey some place 
came the realization that all of us mortals 
have a “something” wrong with us and I 
resolved to go ahead and trust to luck that 
the other fellow had something worse to 
combat than I. (Not wishing any hard luck 
on any person, of course.) 

Along life’s journey, I would hear wonder- 
ful tales of lip-reading persons. Perhaps 
all I could do was to “wish for the know 
how of the art.” At any rate, what brought 
me to my senses was the truth of a doctor 
I went to see, very recently. I admire the 
chap tremendously. He told me the truth; 
that he could do me no good with treatment. 
He is a SPECIALIST worthy of the name. For 
so many of them should add to their “spe- 
cialist” title “in gold-digging.” And so I 
went to work, with the purpose in mind of 
leaving no stone unturned which would have 
a tendency to “give me a lift.” 

And here my casting about led me into 
getting in touch with the “Volta Bureau.” 
I never had heard of such a place, never 
knew that all the good work which that 
Bureau is doing was even contemplated. 
With the help obtained there, I was led to 
meeting a young lady in my home town who 


had studied the primary lessons in lip- 
reading and was able to carry on her news- 
paper work successfully with its aid. And 
so I called on this young lady. She had the 
belief that she was the only one in the com- 
munity who was so afflicted, but my prompt 
assurance that she was but one among hun- 
dreds led her to dispel this idea. 


Next came a copy of the Votta Review. I 
honestly believe there was not a word of 
advertising matter, as well as reading mat- 
ter, between the covers of it that I missed. 
So I wrote here and there and meanwhile 
sniffed about among my acquaintances for 
persons who might be interested in taking 
lessons. The upshot of it has been the locat- 
ing of a teacher in our midst, with a possi- 
bility for more pupils than this one lady can 
pilot. 

I have had six lessons, and my dear 
mother, who is harder of hearing than I am, 
the same. We practice together, and have 
learned to carry on conversation very nicely. 
There are pauses for wry faces, betokening 
wonder at the sentence or word missed, but 
we are coming along famously. Last night 
we had a class, the first one we have had 
and though the attendance was small, I am 
sure we were benefited by the practice. 

One of the students here is a lawyer, a 
judge. And he is very dependent on his 
“telephone.” I happen to know the gentle- 
man quite well, and have little hesitancy in 
prophesying that his lessons will do him but 
very little good. At least, unless he changes 
his methods and his ideas. He has not the 
proper enthusiasm, lacks the faculty for 
getting acquainted with his teacher and 
hopes, I should gather, that some good for- 
tune will teach him to read lips over night. 
I wish him luck, but my gambling instinct 
lets me feel free to make a bet of size that 
he will have the greatest failure he ever re- 
corded. 

No; we cannot learn to read lips without 
practice, and that a-plenty. Perhaps “appli- 
cation” is a better term. In any event, I 
am a booster for the art and a believer, from 
the word “go.” I may never become a 
skilled reader, but who knows? At least, I 
am willing to give it the benefit of the doubt 
and feel absolutely at rest with the assertion 
that it can be learned. 

V. A. Epwarps. 





ANOTHER PRIZE OFFERED 


A check for five dollars will be mailed to 
the person who sends the Vorta Review a 
suitable drawing to be used as a heading 
for The Friendly Corner. 

The sketch must be entirely original, must 
be in black and white, and must reach the 
Volta Bureau on or before August 15th, 1923. 
In case no satisfactory drawing is submitted, 
no prize will be awarded. 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

AT THE MARYLAND SCHOOL 

The closing exercises of the Mary- 
land School for the Deaf were held on 
June 7th. 

The principal address was made by 
the State Superintendent of Education, 
who emphasized the need of co-opera- 
tion between the officials of the public 
schools and the schools for the deaf, in 
order that no child handicapped by deaf- 
ness need be denied the benefits of an 
education. The excellent essays of the 
graduates and the splendid exhibition 
of rhythm work concluded the indoor 
exercises. This was followed by a 
competitive drill in the manual of arms 
held on the lawn. Prizes were awarded 
to the successful competitors by Mr. 
Wriede, military instructor. 

The lower hallway of the school was 
devoted to the exhibits of the work 
done in the various departments and 
was the cause of much favorable com- 
ment. Especial mention was made of 
the beautiful and artistic display of the 
domestic science department, under the 
supervision of Miss Alva B. Gaarder. 

Delightful refreshments, served by 
the girls of the domestic science depart- 
ment, brought the afternoon to a close. 

Pe fey 


THE ILLINOIS HOME FOR THE AGED 
AND INFIRM DEAF 

The deaf are always quick to realize the 
needs of others, and especially of others who 
are deaf. In several States they have estab- 
lished homes for the aged and infirm deaf, 
which are largely supported by contributions 
from deaf citizens. 

The latest State to take action of this kind 
is Illinois, where the alumni of the State 
School for the deaf have been working for 
several years toward the establishment of a 
home for their aged fellows. 

A suitable dwelling has been found and 
purchased for the sum of $13,000 in cash, and 
dedication exercises were held there on Sun- 
day, June 17th at 3 P. M. The home is 
located at 4539 Grand Boulevard, and is ad- 
mirably equipped for the present needs of its 
residents. 


AMERICAN OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

At a recent meeting in Atlantic City, the 
American Otological Society was addressed 
hy teachers of the deaf and the hard-of-hear- 
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ing, as well as by physicians especially inter- 
ested in social work for the deafened. It is 
encouraging to note that greater interest in 
the social problems of their patients is being 
manifested by otologists throughout the coun- 
try. 

The following papers are of especial inter- 
est to our readers: 

The Otologist in the Field of Sociology: 
The Growth of Social Service Work for the 
Deafened, Wendell C. Phillips, M. D., New 
York City. 

Mechanical Aids to Hearing, D. Harold 
Walker, M. D., Boston, Mass. 

Teaching of the Deaf, Carrie Wallace 
Kearns, New York City. (By invitation.) 

Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing, Mrs. 
Edward B. Nitchie, New York City. (By in- 
vitation. ) 


MISS ENFIELD JOINER 


Miss Enfield Joiner, who needs no _ intro- 
duction in the profession, has been chosen 
head of our educational department. Miss 
Joiner was called from this school to have 
charge of the work with deafened soldiers at 
Cape May, N. J., just after the close of the 
war in 1919. She was principal of this 
school one year. 

She was trained at Northampton and has 
taught in Alabama, Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, 
was head of educational department in Ken- 
tucky, and Principal Educational Department 
in New Jersey for one year. For the last 
year she has been doing special graduate 
work in Columbia University. She will as- 
sume her duties here September Ist. 

—The Deaf Carolinian. 








THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 


Under the leadership of its superinten- 
dent, Mr. H. M. McManaway, the Virginia 
School is rapidly forging toward the posi- 
tion to which its age and history entitle it. 
The State Legislature has passed a bill 
which ‘provides for the establishment of a 
separate school for the blind, and various 
cities are bidding strongly for the selection 
of the sites they offer. Apparently the con- 
gestion at the Staunton school will soon be 
relieved, and its efficiency consequently in- 
creased. 

Work for both the deaf and the blind chil- 
dren should receive an impetus as a result 
of the full-page account of the school which 
recently appeared in the Washington Post. 
The story was attractively illustrated, and 
gave interesting information to hundreds of 
readers. 

Superintendent McManaway has recently 
devoted much time to a study of intelligence 
tests for deaf children; making this the sub- 
ject of his thesis for the degree of Master of 
Arts at the University of Virginia. The 
thesis has been accepted, and the Vorta Re- 
view takes pleasure in announcing that it 
will appear in this magazine in an early 
number. 











NOTES 


A NEW CLUB IN COLUMBUS 


The Columbus Club is perhaps the newest 
of the lip-reading clubs as, strictly speaking, 
we are not even born yet, but we certainly 
are precocious, for already we have had a 
banquet of twenty-five covers, and we have 
fourteen charter members, so we feel that 
when we are born (June 26th), we will be a 
lusty infant. 

The club is the outgrowth of a lip-reading 
class formed at the Y. W. C. A. last October, 
which came to a highly successful end May 
16th with a banquet and a commencement ’n 
flowers ’n speeches ’n everything. The four 
men in the class who finished the course fur- 
nished part of the music of the evening, 
billed as the Tin Ear Male Quartet. The 
organ recital with which we opened the pro- 
gram is old stuff to any Nitchie pupil; “I 
hear with my ear organ,” etc., but was new 
to this group. 

The degree of B. L. (Beginner in Lip- 
Reading) was awarded to twelve, and the 
Cum Laude (slightly altered to “Come Loud- 
er’) was given to the most proficient student. 
We even had a coat of arms, which we de- 
scribe in the language of heraldry thus: 

Ears recumbent (They have “laid down on 
the job”!) on a field sable (or nearly so until 
we took up lip-reading); eyes and lips ram- 
pant on a field argent (urgent—for we cer- 
tainly need em rampant!) 

And after the banquet the Y. W. C. A. was 
the recipient of a check for $100, one-half of 
it to be used to further the cause of lip- 
reading, and the promise of that much more 
next year for the same cause. The donor 
was anonymous, but anyone who knows the 
generosity of a certain member of the class 
can see through the signature of Mr. Anon. 

The club intends to subscribe for a copy of 
the Votta Review to be placed in the Public 
Library, and if possible we intend to make 
an arrangement with the Library whereby 
we can take the previous isstie as soon as a 
new one is out and distribute the copies in 
the offices of any aurists who will accept 
them for their waiting rooms. 

—Contributed. 





GRADUATION DAY AT THE MULLER- 


WALLE SCHOOL 

On Tuesday, May 29, 1923, Miss Martha 
Bruhn graduated her normal class, and many 
old pupils and graduates came to the 
familiar schoolroom in the Pierce Building, 
bringing with them spring flowers which 
brightened up the place. The class num- 
bered twelve. Two of the members, Miss 
Louise Smith and Miss Grace Jewell, left for 
new fields earlier in the year, and two are 
holding over until the coming fall, leaving 
eight to receive the diploma at this time. 
They were as follows: 

Mrs. Jeannette Hamilton (post-graduate). 

Miss Coralie Kenfield (post-graduate). 

Mrs. Mary F. Cotton. 

Miss Marion Clark. 

Miss Annie Holbrook. 
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Miss Marion Stevens. 

Mrs. Geo. B. Kaufman. 

Mr. A. C. Knight. 

The exercises were opened by Mrs. J. 
Nash Ives, assistant to Miss Bruhn, who by 
ingenious and_ ofttimes humorous syllable 
drill led up to the name of each graduate. 
Mrs. Ives also wrote riddles on the name 
of each class member. 

This made a good deal of fun, and was 
followed by Miss Bruhn, who spoke of the 
work. She has graduated since 1907, 118 in 
the normal department of the Boston School, 
besides 295 teachers from the various state 
institutions for deaf children, who have 
taken. post-graduate normal courses. 

Miss Bruhn then presented the diplomas, 
and roses were presented to each graduate 
by Miss Mildred Smith, a teacher in Roches- 
ter, M.-Y; 

In behalf of the class Mr. Knight, the only 
male member, spoke. Mr. Knight is Chairman 
of the Men’s Division of the Speech Readers’ 
Guild of Boston and has assisted Miss Ken- 
nedy, the president, in the men’s classes dur- 
ing the past winter. 

The usual congratulations and felicitations 
followed, and a field day was planned for the 
near future. The school year closes June 
Ist to open the first Monday in October. 





You may have reason to believe 
That everything is wrong, 
But don’t let other men perceive 
Your visage when it’s long; 
Learn all the cheering news you can, 
And wear a smile that’s wide, 
For luck slips in to aid the man 
Who parks his grouch outside. 
—Unidentified. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN SAN FRANCISCO 

An opportunity to combine work and pleas- 
ure during the summer months is offered by 
the San Francisco School of Lip Reading. 
Special rates for the summer courses will be 
made. The work will continue from June 
15th to September Ist. 


PRESENTATION DAY AT GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 

Tuesday, June 12th, marked the close of 
the fifty-ninth commencement of Gallaudet 
College. A feature of great interest was the 
excellent address by Mirza Hussian Khan 
Alai, Imperial Minister of Persia, whose 
beautiful English delighted his audience. 
After the exercises, a reception was held at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Hall. 








LIP-READING TOURNAMENT 

The Speech-Reading Club of Washington 
gave a lip-reading tournament at the VoLta 
Bureau June the 15th. One contest was for 
teams, another for those experienced in lip- 
reading, and one for anyone who wished to 
take part regardless of his previous expe- 
rience. Prizes were given to the winners 
and as almost everyone present took part, 
there was much enthusiasm and good fun. 
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Now a new Fourth, reviving old desires, 
Full many a man an old horse pistol fires, 
And here and there somebody gets in range, 
And causes general gloom as he expires. 
—Anon. 
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About the year 46 B.C.,as some of the older 
subscribers to the Vortta Review will recall, 
Julius Caesar started tinkering with the calen- 
dar and so maneuvered things as to create a 
new month which he named after a man he 
greatly admired, himself. Common usage has 
shortened the name, of course, from Julius to 
July. To placate the populace, Caesar at the 
same time inaugurated that wonderful “first 
aid” to timid bachelors, the “leap year.” How- 
ever, while he has gained some fame for his 
work with the calendar, Caesar is perhaps 
best remembered for his feat in swimming 
the Rubicon to keep an engagement with Helen 
of Troy. Helen, incidentally, is said to have 
rae the first women to get her gowns from 

aris. 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER 


Egotists should go to Me. 
Readers to Conn. 
Suitors to Pa. 
Debtors to O. 
Physicians to IIl. 
Young men to Miss. 
Miners to Ore. 
Farmers to Mo. 
Laundresses to Wash. 
—Riverside Press. 


THE EXPLANATION IS SIMPLE 

“How did it come about,” asked a friend 
of the family, “that old Goldbug’s daughter re- 
fused Lord Nazoo?” 

“Well, you see,” answered another friend of 
the family, “Jane Goldbug is slightly deaf, and 
when the Earl proposed to her she thought he 
was soliciting for the Red Cross, so she told 
him she was very sorry but she had promised 
her money in another direction.”—E-xchange. 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 
“That firecracker must have gone out. I'll 
light it again.” 
“T wonder if it’s loaded?” 
“It’s no fun swimming here. 
beyond the life lines.” 
“Now, tell me what I just said.” 


I’m going out 


—, VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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OH, MY DEAR, YOU WOULD HAVE 
DIED IF YOU HAD SEEN HIM! 


In Scotland one Sunday, writes Mrs. E. S. 
M. from Minneapolis, an old deaf woman 
went into the Kirk and seated herself well 
down in front of the pulpit. Then she pro- 
ceeded to adjust very carefully an enormous 
ear-horn, in order that she might understand 
the sermon to best advantage. The venerable 
sexton watched her movements with growing 
suspicion. Finally he could contain himself 
no longer. Tip-toeing to her side he said, 
with a scowl, “Woman, one toot and you're 
oot!” 


A SAFE OFFER 


Bilkins had no love for his wife’s little pet 
dog, but one day when it mysteriously disap- 
peared, he offered $25.00 reward for its return. 

“But I thought,”-said a friend, “you hated 
that dog like poison.” 

“So I did,” replied Bilkins; “I couldn’t bear 
agg 

“Then, why on earth did you offer such a 
big reward for its return?” 

“TI like to please my wife,” said Bilkins. 

“Well, that may be, but $25.00 is sure to 
bring the dog back.” 

“IT think not,’ answered Bilkins, calmly, 
“unless some one saw me bury it in the gar- 
den.”—The Congregationalist. 


THE HAPPY ENDING 


“IT love you, dear,” he said, and she replied, 
“TI love you, too; you sure look mighty g 
to me. And so the story’s through. They’ve 
had adventures by the ton and lots of other 
things; when he has thought the battle won, 
her love has taken wings. A husky villain 
with a gun has occupied the stage and got 
our hero on the run, and snarled in rabid rage. 
The girl has been abducted twice, and six times 
he’s been shot, but still he’s cut a lot of ice, 
he’s Johnny on the spot! A novel isn’t any 
place for youthful love to die; it’s meant to 
fill the vacant space between preserves and pie. 
And so no matter what may hap to gentle her 
or him, she’s got to wind up in his lap, with 
lights all turned down dim. Then grocery 
bills and meter rates begin to come in sight— 
and Cupid buckles on his wings and softly 
says, ‘Good-night.’”—Washington Times. 
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